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The“RIGHT” Word 


How often we have puzzled over that “right”’ 
word, finally accepting one “‘that will do.” Let 
ROGET’S supply that elusive word or phrase. 














_____ {| Roget’s Thesaurus 
ROGETS ||| of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
THESAURUS i The Writer’s Most 
OF il Essential Book 


MRE necessary to effective style 
and description than even a dic- 
tionary. No writer should be without 
its valuable help — no writer will be, 
once he or she has used it. The dic- 
tionary supplies the meaning of a 
known word; the thesaurus supplies the 
word for the meaning — for all the end- 
less shades of meaning, often so difficult 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 of expression without this reference. 
pages. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. Suppose that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear...’’. We stop. 
The word “‘clear’’ is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “‘clear.”” There we find “‘intelligible, 
lucid, explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well- 
defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, 
striking, glaring, transparent, above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, open, positive, un- 
confused, graphic.’’ See what a field of expression we have at our 
command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
this manner. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail one copy of 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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You Long to Write 


---Of course you do! 


You want to be successful—and we are 
anxious and ready to help you. We have 
helped many others. Mothers, teachers, 
clerks, stenographers have supplemented 
their incomes and have satisfied heart-felt 
longings by means of Dr. Esenwein’s 
Courses in Story Writing. Well-known 
writers testify to the value these courses 
have been to them. 


HELEN SHERMAN GRIFFITH 
Novehst, Playwright and 
Story 


nler 


LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 
Author of Children's Books and 
Contnbutor to Magazines 
“Any ambitious student xen 
will be helped by Dr “It was like having @ 
€ 


will do what it ¢ 


actually teach y 
write the short School, and brought its 
Ip to me.” 


Why don’t you, too, give 
your possible talents the 
benefit of proper literary 
tramanme? 2:23: 


The letters from 
Esenwein are alone worth 
the price of the course 


Read in this MOOS TADMA BOICE HOLLAND 


CORINNE HARRIS MARKEY 
Writer of 
free booklet “tan 
dying under |™ 


what these trained 
writers have to say of “ Ne ime 
the literary courses 
taught by The Home 
Correspondence School 


J. E. BULLARD 
Successful Free-Lance Writer 


yw 
the de. 
mands of the modern editur 


- CLIP HERE -------~- 


The Home Correspondence School, 


Courses in journalism : 
J Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


and Article-Writing un- 











der Prof. Neal; Dr. Es- 
enwein’s successful cour- 
ses in Story-Writing; 
courses in Verse-Writ- 
ing; Play-Writing, etce., 
by competent staff. 





Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work 
because they are taught to do so. One student 
has reported sales of $600 in one week; another 
has recently won a $2000 prize; others have 
sold their first stories. News of this sort comes 
in every day. 














Please send me without charge or obliga- 
tion your booklet 


**29 Stories of Success.” 


I am interested in writing. 


The 
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Rates for 


| Criticizing Prose 


The Critical Board 
charges only a nominal 
fee for its services, in 
spite of the high quality 
of counsel rendered. The 
charges based upon length 
of manuscripts are as 
follows: 

$1.00 
for 1000 words or less 
$2.00 

for 1000 to 2000 words 

$3.00 

for 2000 to 3000 words 


$4.00 
for 3000 to 4000 words 
$5.00 
for 4000 to 5000 words 
Sixty cents for each 1000 
words between 5000 
and 10,000, 
Fifty cents for each 1000 
words above 10,000, 


Verse 


5e per line — minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 
lines, 4c per line. 


Typing Service 


We also offer a typing 
service for which we 


charge 75c per 1000 
words—for poetry and 
songs 2c per line. The 


work is done by expert 
typists on good quality 
paper, and the price in- 
cludes one complete set 
of carbon copies, 





N° DOUBT, you have often wished you knew 
= some great, successful author, knew him well 
enough to submit your manuscripts for his criticism. 
Perhaps you have said to yourself: “I know there’s 
something not just right in my work, but what it is 
I can’t quite find out. I need the help of an expert.” 
To meet this need, we are offering you the services 
of successful writers who have learned the ropes and 
can give you competent criticism of the first order. 


Gives You the Benefit of 
Long and Successful Experience 


The writers chosen to serve on the Dicest’s 
Critical Board know that the struggle of the be- 
ginner is difficult and sympathize with his striving. 
They were chosen particularly because they have 
been through this struggle themselves and know 
what it is. With a background of much experience, 
they are able to show you how to improve your 
manuscripts and fit them to editorial needs. In their 
hands, your manuscripts are criticized as sincerely 
as their own, and you not only Jearn what you must 
not do, but also what you must do if you are to 
become a thorough writer. 


How to Sell Your Manuscripts 


With the advice and criticism of the Writer's Dicest 
Critics] Board, you will be able to correct your weakness, 
and at the same time you will receive valuable information 
on the most logical markets for your work. You will find 
suggestions and criticism absolutely honest and straightfor- 
ward and a most effective aid to more sales. 

The rates are low compared with the results of this 
friendly, constructive service. Hundreds of others have 
benefited by it. Send your manuscript today and enjoy 
these advantages. 


WRITER'S DIGEST, Criticism Dept. 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 







































The Editor’s OK Looks Lots 
Better Than a Rejection Slip 


Direct Your Manuscripts Into the Profitable Channels 


WHERE AND HOW TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS 
By William B. McCourtie 


NEW FIFTH EDITION JUST OFF THE PRESS 


No matter what the length or nature of your manuscript is, you will find a 
large potential market for it in this comprehensive Writer's Market Directory. 
Supposing you have a humorous story which you would like to sell. Referring 
to the index you find “Humor Markets.” Then turning to the reference page 
you find many different markets for humorous stories described in detail. 
All told, this Directory lists over 6000 markets for manuscripts of all kinds and 
on all topics. 
500 Pages, Cloth Bound 
$3.50 Postpaid 


WRITER’S DIGEST, MAIL COUPON TODAY 


22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed is $3.50 (currency, stamps or money order). Send me a copy of the new Fifth 
Edition. WHERE AND HOW TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS. 
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VERY general handicap with many 
beginning writers is that they are 
wholly unable to judge with any certainty 
the markets in which their offerings will 
stand the best chances for acceptance. Many 
of them apparently believe that any story 
which seems good should be in line for any 
publication using fiction stories. Some of 
the errors made in this way would be really 
laughable were they not so tragic, so dis- 
heartening in their results. 

We do not mean to say that this inability 
to determine specific editorial needs and re- 
quirements is confined entirely to story 
writers, for it will apply almost equally to 
those who essay articles, verse, or other 
forms of literary endeavor. For instance, 
we have seen articles offered to leading 
women’s magazines and to publications that 
use only the highest types of literary mate- 
rial, which could hope only to find place in 
practical agricultural or industrial publica- 





tions. 


What the Editors Want 


The Magazine Market is Never Still; Keep Your Finger 
on the Pulse of the Public and You'll 


Place Your Stories 


By James Knapp REEVE 






Writer’s Bulletin 


Still, it is in the sending out of fiction 
stories that beginning writers—and in fact 
many who are experienced in writing and 
in selling their work—make the most con- 
stant and grevious blunders. 

Time was, a generation ago, when we had 
practically no magazines confining them- 
selves to specific types of fiction work. A 
story then was a story, and if it were a good 
story, one of general appeal, it would be con- 
sidered by almost any editor. 

We had not so many magazines then as 
now, but I think the pathway of the writer 
was in some respects more smooth, because 
having accomplished a story he had the en- 
tire field of periodicals before him as pos- 
sible buyers, and if unsuccessful with the 
first he had only to mail to the second and 
so on down the list. In those days we had 
western stories, but no western story maga- 
zines. We had detective and crime and un- 
derworld tales, but no magazines specifical- 
ly devoted to them. We had no sport story 
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magazines except as sport stories were spe- 
cially favored by some of the outdoor publi- 
cations; and the modern war story and the 
aviation story were as yet unknown. 

Take, for instance, a file of Harper’s, The 
Century, Scribner's and the old Leslie’s 
Monthly, Lippincott’s Magazine, The New 
York Independent, -The New York Ledger 
(all good buyers of fiction in their day), 
and we will find in them stories of every 
possible type appertaining to the fictional 
literature of that period, (except, of course, 
the modern story of sophistication and sex, 
such being then practically unknown and 
tabu). It was not so necessary in that day 
to know the special trend of a publication, 
or the particular likes and dislikes of its 
editor. Each editor looked to the general 
public for his clientele, and sought for the 
things that would please that public en masse. 

Today the editor is a specialist. Four- 
fifths of all periodicals are published pri- 
marily to attract a clientele of a certain char- 
acter or class. The editor studies the lik- 
ings of this section of the general reading 
public and endeavors to provide the things 
he thinks they want. Consequently the 
writer must also become a specialist and 
write the sort of thing that will meet as 
nearly as possible this editor’s preconceived 
views of what he should furnish in his pub- 
lication. 

Today it is quite possible to write a thor- 
oughly good story, yet which would have no 
possibility of acceptance outside of one or 
two magazines devoted to special lines. But 
on the other hand, if the writer can do just 
what those one or two editors want, he is 
practically certain of a market. There is 
little doubt that the most successful writers 
today, barring the limited number who have 
achieved reputations which give them the 
entry to three or four leading publications 
of general literature, are those who have 
certain magazines in their mind’s eye when 
they begin a piece of fiction, and who work 
conscientiously to fit that certain undertak- 
ing to the requirements of those periodi- 
cals. 

This puts a restriction to some extent 
upon literary endeavor, but it is also effec- 
tive in urging one to perfect himself in 
specific lines of work. 


Writer's Digest 


Aside from the careful examination and 
study of these publications devoted to spe- 
cial lines of fiction, writers may receive great 
help in determining what their editors want 
by reading the bulletins that are frequent- 
ly issued for the benefit of intending con- 
tributors, or by giving attention to the state- 
ments of needs appearing in the various 
magazines for writers. Nothing could make 
more clear for instance the needs of the 
various Fawcett publications, Robbinsdale, 
Minn., than the bulletins sent out by Editor 
Jack Smalley, stating succinctly the needs 
of their magazines, both as to material and 
length. The same is true regarding the 
bulletins from Fiction House (271 Madison 
Avenue, New York), which, as an illustra- 
tion, say that for their magazine, Fight 
Stories, they want “complete novels of 20, 
000 to 25,000 words, that carry a vivid pic- 
ture of the squared circle and that move fast 
from start to finish.” It also cautions writ- 
ers to keep their fight yarns clean and pic- 
turesque, to give original locale, and to keep 
away from stock characters. They state 
that a present desire is for such yarns as 
have college, western or navy settings. 

Now there is a pretty clear layout for any 
writer who knows something of the fight 


game, and who can stage a fight cleanly 


and picturesquely. 

Certain editors are beginning to use a 
rather elaborate letter to would-be contribu- 
tors, in place of the former brief and soul- 
less rejection slip, in which they give such 
information as I have cited above, and in- 
vite their correspondents to submit material 
accordingly. Such letters are helpful not 
to the writer alone but to the editor as well, 
as they are bound eventually to relieve him 
of the burden of reading many manu- 
scripts that are not at all in line with his 
requirements, and which would not have 
been submitted to him had the writers gained 
a proper understanding of his wants. 

3ut note that magazines of a certain 
definite class may differ materially as to the 
manner in which they desire themes handled 
and in details of technique. 

Certain ones devoted to stories of adven- 
ture do not want the women element at all 
—no sentiment, no romance, nothing dealing 
with sex. Others will permit a modicum of 
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such material provided it co-ordinates well 
with the adventure element. Certain edi- 
tors say they will not object to the intro- 
duction of a minimum amount of such ma- 
terial if it is clearly subordinated to the main 
Others state frankly that they like 
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 con- § theme. 

state. a judicious admixture of the two. 
arious This same comment will hold good in re- 
make J gard to certain publications of other dis- 
f the tinctive classes, such as sports, detective, 
sdale. crime, mystery, aviation, and war tales. 
‘ditor | Some want the simon-pure-man-story— 
needs M others will have them well flavored with fem- 
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anly 
as Hl READING of human character 
'bu- has always aroused the curiosity of 
ul. man, and various methods have been evolved 
uch Which have been highly successful in de- 
ine termining the character of a person. Of 
rial — these, the most dependable is the reading of 
not aperson’s handwriting. This study has been 
ell, expanded into the science of Graphology 
im fg and has made the greatest strides of these 
1U- character-reading methods. 
his Its earliest advocate was Dr. Baldo, a 
ve noted Italian physician and professor at the 
ed University of Bologna, who really laid the 
foundation for this science. Although his 
in little volume, published in 1622, is in itself 
he of no great importance as a contribution of 
ed knowledge in this field, yet its significance 
lies in the fact that it made a scientific be- 
n- ginning to which others have added until 
ll we now have the greatest research workers 
1g giving up their entire time to this field of 


human knowledge. 





By Davip RosENTHAL 
Introduction 


i.” ee . —~, - . : gs a 
Dr. Baldo’s investigation was the direct 






study the different magazines of each class 
before sending his work out, in order that 
he may go as straight as possible to the de- 
sired market. 

But while it is necessary to pick one’s way 
carefully and circumspectly, it is true that 
now we are in the golden age for the writer ; 
more books are being published, more copies 
of them sold—more magazines being issued 
and many of these reaching a circulation 
never before dreamed of, and writers are 
being more liberally paid than ever before. 
And so, even if the way be toilsome, re- 
member that at the end of the trail worth- 
while rewards await the faithful worker. 





Graphology 


History and Science of Reading Character by Handa- 
writing — First of a Series of Articles on 
This Interesting, New Science 


a PE RY oy — = 


outcome of his desire to reach pathological 
results. He determined that all people wrote 
characteristically and that some forms meant 
one thing while others meant another. Also, 
he ascertained that no matter how much a 
person tried to disguise his handwriting, his 
particular characteristics cropped up in spite 
of all efforts at disguise. Dr. Baldo also 
pointed out that for scientific purposes it 
was necessary to have the handwriting of a 
person as written under normal conditions. 
As in so many fields of science, the same 
line of investigation is carried on by several 
investigators at the same time, who have 
no acquaintance with one another. Hence, 
Dr. Baldo’s contemporary, Marco Aurelio 
Severino, a Neapolitan physician, published 
a little volume on this subject of reading 
character from handwriting at about the 
same time as Dr. Baldo’s booklet saw the 
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light. However, Severino’s death brought 
to an end his line of investigation. 

Interest in this subject was then taken 
up by scientists in other countries and much 
progress was made during the next century, 
reaching some important results when 
Lavater, under the stimulating influence of 
Goethe (who was a great student of hand- 
writing) made the assertion that there is 
as much a national trait in handwriting as 
there is in physiognomy. 

The first uses of graphology were in the 
interest of medical science for the purpose 
of determining the health and illness of peo- 
ple. However, its uses soon grew and were 
developed until its legal and business aspects 
are now recognized as very important. 

Interest in graphology as to its practical 
uses has grown to such an extent that even 
governments of the world today have their 
handwriting experts and graphologists make 
special studies of cases laid before them to 
determine points of interest other than for- 
geries. 

In the field of vocational guidance alone, 
the ability to ascertain the possibilities of a 
child’s talents is one of the leading values 
today of this science, especially when a 
child has more than one talent and the par- 
ents and teachers are undecided as to which 
line of work the child should follow to as- 
sure success. A scientific study of a child’s 
handwriting is a great factor in establish- 
ing its particular line of ability and a speci- 
men of its handwriting, written under nor- 
mal conditions, read by a skilled grapholo- 
gist, may prove tremendously beneficial and 
even avert disaster. 

Criminology opens up another limitless 
field of observation and study, quite apart 
from the handwriting expert’s work on spe- 
cifying whether A or B wrote a sentence, 
or if a given piece of writing is genuine or 
a forgery. Men and women have given their 
lives to this study and are recognized as au- 
thorities in their fields by government offi- 
cials to whom their research is invaluable. 


The pathological and psychological aspects 
of graphology are frequently drawn upon 
to determine the health or sanity of a per- 
son under observation, and highly interest- 
ing results have been obtained. 


Writer's Digest 


Other arts have come to the aid of graph- 
ology, and a background of the knowledge 
of painting and etching have proved inval- 
uable. However, the discovery of lithog- 
raphy, 1797, in Munich, was perhaps one 
of the greatest aids to graphology and gave 
its study a big impetus. Alois Schoenefel- 
der, an artist who perfected himself in the 
art of lithography—engraving in stone and 
then reproducing this exactly—found, in 
1804, that by means of this multigraphing 
by writing on stone, orders, messages, docu- 
ments, etc., could be transmitted more ex- 
actly and much better than when copied 
many times and signed by the author. Na- 
poleon was perhaps the first to recognize 
the value of lithography for this purpose 
and had his orders, maps, and messages sent 
out by this method. By means of lithog- 
raphy we have been able to preserve the 
characteristics of the handwriting of famous 
people and have enough specimens for the 
scientists to study carefully. In this way 
lithography had a tremendous influence on 
the progress of this new science and since 
it was a practical method, and made avail- 
able the reproductions of handwriting in 
genuine form, its value can not be estimated. 
It was the only method of reproducing hand- 
writing except by etching which was very 
costly and could not be so easily used for 
multiplying documents, orders and_ public 
messages. 

What if prehistoric people had been able 
to leave such documentary evidence for our 
scientists to read their characteristics, their 
predominant traits, their lives? The mound- 
builders left no record in any form from 
which we might learn their origin, their his- 
tory, their end. The Incas of Peru used 
the knotted string but if one could not read 
the particular method of knotting, the story 
was lost. And then, knots are usually the 
same, without any special characteristics. 
The prehistoric people who inhabited Europe 
and left their picture writing on the walls of 
caves in northern France some 50,000 years 
ago, have left the graphologist a rich ex- 
ample to study. 

The earliest forms of writing we have 
are the cuneiform, the hieroglyphs, and the 
pictographs of American Indians, and they 
give us a good clue to the history of these 
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people. Through its carvings on temples, 
its calendar stones, and other forms of writ- 
ings, the old Mayan civilization in Central 
America shows a connection with the early 
civilizations we know in the Mediterranean 
lands. From each we learn some character- 
istic of the people as a race, but little of the 
individual, hence we can read from these 
writings only the characteristics of the peo- 
ple as a group, but nevertheless highly inter- 
esting to the scientist. The Coptic, the an- 
cient Hebrew, the Greek, the Roman, all 
prove Lavater’s contention that handwrit- 
ing shows a national aspect. In our modern 
civilization, the Russian, the German, the 
English, the French, the Italian show the 
differences between these various peoples, 
and again we note wide differences between 
these as a group and those from South 
America showing its Latin origin and in- 
fluence, and that of the United States with 
its racially individualistic characterizations. 


Lumley, the great English graphologist, 
laid the foundation for the study of psy- 
chology through handwriting, and this has 
been assiduously followed by others study- 
ing along this line. Many have applied 
themselves: to the task and we have today 
agreat school of graphologists, all endeavor- 
ing to master at least one phase of this 
science. 


A person trained in art finds this a good 
background for the study of graphology 
because the technique of the artist or etcher 
is like that of the handwriting expert. The 
eye is trained to read each stroke of the 
brush or pen, each line of color or ink, each 
shading, however minute, each infinitesimal 
touch, no matter how unimportant it may 
appear to the novice. The skilled graphol- 
ogist can read a manuscript as readily as the 
trained artist can read the painting, the 
etching, and to the artist handwriting opens 
up another form of picturewriting. 


We are familiar with the fact that an art 
critic can examine a painting and state if it 
is genuine or a copy, or who painted it, pro- 
vided there are enough specimens from which 
to gain information. The highly trained 
graphologist can do this with handwriting 
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just as easily. Each is an expert in his line 
and each has to be trained in the same way. 
This phase of graphology always has been 
used in legal situations to determine for- 
geries. 

Without going much farther into the 
study of graphology we can definitely say 
that it is a science which depends upon much 
the same principles as does art—line, com- 
position, technique or application, and style. 

Studying the placement of people in busi- 
ness so that they are efficient is one of the 
highly specialized lines of research upon 
which much already depends in the busi- 
ness world, indeed so much so that many 
large business houses in New York have 
upon their consulting staff such experts who 
assist in the proper placement of employees, 
in fact, receive yearly retaining fees to as- 
sist in this classification. It is a great aid 
to industry where so much depends upon 
the efficiency of the employee and time has 
to be saved. In such cases the advice of a 
skilled graphologist, trained in this special 
phase, is of invaluable aid. 

When we consider that we find even traces 
of hereditary characteristics in handwriting, 
not of character but of handwriting, we 
recognize the value of this science in decid- 
ing the career of a child. For instance, if 
children of a distinguished man have in their 
handwriting certain characteristics which 
are shown in his, and as we study their lives. 
we find the parental influence as a factor in 
determining their lives, we can apply this to 
the handwriting of children to throw much 
light upon the selection of a career. 

Today the science of graphology is no 
longer a speculation as to its worth nor to 
its uses. Its greatest value, perhaps, lies in 
its application to business, and scientists are 
already at work upon definite lines of re- 
search which will be a great factor in the 
business world. 

The field of graphology is so wide that 
we shall take up various phases in each of 
the succeeding articles and shall discuss es- 
pecially the value of this science to modern 
times. 

























































The Agent’s Side of the Question 


How the Services of a Literary Critic Will 
Benefit the Struggling Writer 


By CuarLes Roy Cox 


HOULD a writer use the services of an 
Agent? A moot question, indeed! 
There seems to be little or no argument 
about the value of an agent to the writer who 
is writing for the smooth-paper books. 


What can an agent do to help the writer 
who is still struggling? The answer depends 
to a great extent on the agent and on the 
writer. There must be mutual confidence. 
If your agent is reliable, he can help you a 
great deal by keeping certain scripts from 
the editors. “A poor way to help you sell?” 
you say! Not at all. If only your worth- 
while work is shown to editors, you will com- 
mand more respect. If the good, bad and in- 
different work is shown them, it will be read 
with a “You’ve got to show me” attitude. 
So, keeping certain scripts from editors is as 
important as presenting the good material. 


No reliable agent accepts everything for 
sale that is sent to him. He culls the chaff 
from the wheat, and offers the good material 
to the markets where it will have the great- 
est opportunities for acceptance. Don’t get 
angry if an agent returns your manuscript. 
He is glad to send postage money to submit 
your worth-while efforts to good markets. 
If he won’t spend postage money on your 
script, the chances are that he is doing you 
a real favor in keeping that particular manu- 
script from the editor’s desk. He makes 
mistakes at times, but a reliable agent who 
is working on a strictly commission basis 
(exclusive of a very reasonable reading fee) 
isn’t going to turn down a manuscript that 
he knows can be sold. If he does turn down 
your manuscript you had better spend your 
time analyzing his reasons for rejecting it. 

A writer recently told an agent that he 
had been sending his work to a well-known 
New York agent, but that the agent did not 


seem to be in sympathy with his work. After 
repeated refusals, he sent two stories to the 
agent that already had been sold and they 
came back with the notation that they were 
not considered salable. When the facts in 
the case were called to the attention of the 
agent, he replied, ‘“Doesn’t change my opin- 
ion of the scripts in the least.” The writer 
was peeved. He really should not have been, 
for the stories in question had been sold 
some three or four years previous to the 
correspondence, and the agent’s opinion un- 
doubtedly was an honest one. I happen to 
know that he is a very good agent, one of 
the best catering to a select clientele. 
There are many other ways in which an 
agent can help you. He will give you tips on 
revisions, on characterization, on your style, 
and on this, that and the other thing—all 
without any direct or extra charge. 


I know of a recent experience where an 
agent told a new writer that his story would 
be salable if certain changes were made. 
The story already had been offered nine 
times. It contained eleven thousand words. 
The writer said, “Do as you like with it.” 
The agent cut it down to eight thousand 
words and sold it on its first trip, to an 
editor who previously had refused it. 


What’s the answer? Knowledge of mar- 
kets! Your agent, if he is on the job, keeps 
in close touch with markets and market con- 
ditions ; he knows who could use a story of 
the type he has on hand, because he makes 
the necessary research work and has the in- 
formation catalogued for use. A writer can 
turn out five stories by using such a sales 
service, where he otherwise would turn out 
three if he were to handle, personally, the 
research and correspondence necessary in 
order to offer work intelligently. 
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Another incident with which I am familiar 
shows how an agent helped a writer. The 
writer whose story was rejected by an agent 
wrote: “I am not surprised at the return of 
my story ; it never satisfied me entirely. Now 
| know why.” The agent had explained why 
the story was not accepted for sales serv- 
ce, outlining, among other reasons, that it 
had no sympathetic character, that it had an 
unhappy ending, and stressing the best 
definition he had ever heard as to what con- 
stituted the elemental hold that fiction has 
on the human mind, viz: “It satisfies the 
social desire—the human love of knowing, 
and, if possible, of liking, other people.” 
With the letter, the agent sent to the writer 
a manuscript copy of a story he had sold 
a short time before, dealing with the same 
kind of people. That writer, doubtless, will 
turn out some salable stories about those 
people whom she knows intimately, now that 
she has been shown the way. This illus- 
trates another way in which an agent can 
help a writer, and brings us, naturally, to 
the question of “What is salable?” 


One branches off into a wide field in dis- 
cussing what is salable. Writers harbor a 
great delusion when they believe that any 
good story is a salable story. The statement 
that “there is a market for every good manu- 
script” is not true until it is qualified with 
the further statement, “which fills the re- 
quirements of the market.” You might 
write a good story about any number of 
themes which are taboo, because the editor’s 
experience has shown that the average maga- 
zine reader does not want them. Extensive 
surveys are made by the magazines to de- 
termine the type of material their readers 
want. For business reasons they are 
fixed on the established basis on which 
you find them. Their literary standard is 
fixed because the editor knows exactly at 
what type of intelligence he is aiming. He 
does not want stories that are written to im- 
prove the literary standard of his magazine. 
He wants stories that conform to established 
policies. The agent realizes these limita- 
tions and respects them. He endeavors to 
give each editor exactly what he wants. In 
this way, he can be of great assistance to 
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any writer, regardless of what type of story 
the writer turns out. 


Recently, a man who writes well wrote 
the following letter in sending his story to 
an agent: “Here is a manuscript that de- 
picts life in the West, on the ranch, as it 
ectually exists. I have mailed it to eleven 
editors, and it has come home exactly eleven 
times. I know that it is truer-to-life than 
the stuff I read in the magazines. I posi- 
tively refuse to write the slush they print, 
for it is not true.” 

The answer, which adds one more point 
to what an agent can do for a writer, might 
fit another writer’s case. Here it is: 

“Never having roamed the wild and wooly 
places of God’s great outdoors, it is not my 
business to argue with editors about the es- 
tablished atmosphere used in the stories they 
print. You may be right. Certainly no one 
for a minute believes that all cowboys talk 
in the way that Western yarns portray them 
as talking, or that they always keep their 
finger on the trigger of their 45. But if 
you want your stories to find space in the 
popular magazines, you must realize that a 
certain atmosphere has been established for 
the Western story, the cowboy story, the 
story of the North Woods, the Canadian 
Mounted story, and for all the other types 
of story used by these publications—and 
whether it is a strict interpretation of the 
real life, it is the established atmosphere 
tor that type of story—the thing that read- 
ers want, and that you, as a writer, can ac- 
cept it as “the thing” to use, or let it alone, 
in direct ratio to your desire for checks in- 
stead of rejection slips.” 





The moral is obvious—Write what the 
other fellow wants, in the way he wants it. 


If the commercial end of the writing game 
is distasteful to you, if you lack a knowledge 
of markets and market conditions, if you 
are discouraged easily by rejection slips, the 
use of the service offered by an agent is your 
one best bet, the only precaution necessary 
being that you contact with one who is thor- 
oughly reliable. After this point is settled 
in your mind, trust him implicitly, and you 
will find him an indispensable adjunct, 
whether you are a beginner or a professional. 































































Writing for the “Sticks” 


How to Write and Market Plays for Tent-Show 
and Small Stock Production 


By M. M. MusseLtMan 


HE GENERAL impression among 

writers is that the play market is a 

very limited field. In other words that there 
is no “pulp market” for the playwright. 

There is a market for plays in the “pulp” 
class, but like the rest of the show business 
it is, for some unknown reason, kept a deep, 
dark secret from the public and even the 
embryo author. 

This reticence, the secretive methods em- 
ployed by producers and play brokers is 
difficult to understand. The young author 
who decides that he will write the great 
American drama finds himself confronted 
by the mysterious problem of how he will 
sell his drama. Now, if it were a novel or 
a short story, it would be simple; he could 
go to the nearest newsstand and select a 
dozen prospective buyers. 

But, unless he goes to New York and 
takes a couple of months to look around and 
learn how to select a market, he has a most 
annoying time. However, if it takes two 
months to learn something about play mar- 
keting conditions on Broadway, it will take 
two years to discover the “pulp” market for 
plays. 

I refer to the numerous small play bu- 
reaus which cater almost entirely to the 
tent repertoire companies and smaller stock 
companies, playing in the “sticks.” 

These play bureaus lease hundreds of 
plays every year, which have never seen 
Broadway and which would die a sad death 
if ever produced on that tumultuous high- 
way. They do a big business for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, their clients can 
not afford to pay the heavy royalties that 
Broadway agencies demand for New York 
hits. In the second place, the tent repertoire 
audience does not appreciate the average 
Broadway play. 


Because these agencies keep themselves 
hidden, as far as most of the writing clan 
is concerned, I wrote to ten of the most 
prominent of them to learn whether they 
were looking for new plays. In answer, | 
got letters from seven of them, stating em- 
phatically that they were always in the mar- 
ket for good plays. 

The other three agencies are one-man af- 
fairs, and probably do not care to handle 
the plays of any one except the prolific au- 
thor-owners of the agencies. There are a 
least two or three of these volume play- 
wrights who make five figure incomes with 
their minor dramas, and care little for the 
demands of Broadway. 


When I first learned of the tent-show mar- 
ket for plays, I had a half dozen scripts in 
my trunk which had been vigorously reject: 
ed by every producer and pseudo-producer 
on Broadway. I dug them out and revamped 
them so that they were suitable for tent and 
small stock production. They haven’t made 
me wealthy, but they have brought in some 
royalties which they didn’t do while they 
were resting in the trunk. 

My advice to the disillusioned playwright 
is to assemble his rejected scripts, rewrite 
them for tent-show use, and make them earn 
a few honest dollars. And sometimes the 
number of dollars a play will earn, even in 
the sticks, will be surprising, for it can be 
leased over and over again. 


In most cases the tent-show has very 
definite limitations. In nine cases out of 
ten, a tent-show will not use a play which 
demands more than eight actors-——five men 
and three women; that is the standard. The 
small stock companies are not so particular. 
They will use shows with casts of seven 
and four and larger than that if the extra 
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characters are “bits” or non-speaking parts. 
But the market for small stocks is not as 
urge as the tent-show market, and it is best 
io cater to the ‘“‘masses.” 

Limited scenery is another important fac- 
or in writing for the sticks. Plays with but 
oie set Of scenery are the most popular. 
[wo-set and three-set plays are used, if the 
ets are not complicated, but the play which 
probably will lease most often and make 
the most money is the one-set. 

In some cases revision for tent-show use 
isa simple job, while in others it is almost 
impossible. But a little thought and a 
couple of hours of perspiration usually will 
put the average play in shape. 

For example, I had a play with three sets 
(two scenes in the last act) and a cast of 
seven men and two women. As it stood it 
was acceptable for many stock companies, 
but for tent-shows it was impossible. 


It was easy to eliminate the second set in 
the last act, but the seven and two problem 
came hard at first. Then I remembered the 
stock-company trick of converting maid 
parts to butler parts, or vice versa, to fit the 
number of men and women in the company. 
I changed one of my men to a woman. The 
character happened to be a small town Jus- 
tice of the Peace. It was incongruous, of 
course, but the comedy was heightened con- 
siderably by the change. My play was now 
in two sets with a cast of six and three. 
Very good. The scenery could not be re- 
duced further, but could the cast be reduced 
again? After much thumbing of pages and 
blue pencil slashing, I cut Mr. Jones com- 
pletely out of the last act. This was per- 
fect, for a Mr. Smith was very necessary to 
the last act and appeared nowhere else in 
the play. Thus, one actor could play both 
Smith and Jones, making a five and three 
cast. 

Comedy is what the tent-show manager is 
looking for. The more comedy, the better 
his audience likes the play. Anything goes, 
from “Who was that lady I seen you with?” 
to reaching for a wet nickel. Among the 
most popular type of comedy is what is 
known as a Toby show. 


A Toby show has a Toby character who 
indulges in the most extreme kind of “nut” 








comedy. Every tent-show has its Toby 
comedian, and plays at least one Toby bill 
—sometimes it uses nothing else. For that 
matter most every good play has a charac- 
ter which might roughly be termed a Toby 
part. Topsy in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is 
nothing more than a female Toby. And 
Shakespeare had two of them in “Comedy 
of Errors.” But in a strictly Toby play, 
Toby must predominate. 

Melodrama is the next best bet with the 
repertoire shows, but it must have plenty 
of comedy mixed with the drama. If not, 
it may sell to a few stock companies, but 
not to many tent-shows. 

Problem dramas are used, if not too 
weighty; but as before there must be at 
least one strong comedy part—Toby pre- 
ferred. 

When revising the manuscript, if the au- 
thor understands professional stage direc- 
tions, it is well to write in a few. Don’t 
litter up the script with voluminous direc- 
tions, but try to place the actors in some 
definite position on the stage. This may 
help in production, as tent-show rehearsals 
are usually speedy affairs, and stock re- 
hearsals always are. If the author is not 
acquainted with stage technique he had bet- 
ter limit his directions to “enter,” “exit,” 
and a description of such “business” as is 
necessary. 

Most agencies prefer to have the author 
furnish about five copies of his manuscript 
and the same number of “parts.” However, 
one or two prefer to make their own scripts 
and parts. 

It is more business-like to give one agency 
the exclusive right to handle a play. If an 
agent knows that others are handling the 
same play he will not make much effort to 
“push” it. The great majority of these 
agencies ask fifty per cent of the royalty 
from leased plays, which is the accepted ar- 
rangement on Broadway plays with Broad- 
way agents. However, a few take only ten 
or fifteen per cent. In such cases, all ex- 
penses are first deducted, so that the ulti- 
mate result is about the same. 

An essential part of a play script is a 
description of each character and a compre- 
hensive list of the properties used in the 
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play. The props include all furniture, every 
article on the stage, as well as those carried 
by the actors, and contraptions used for off- 
stage effects, such as, thunder-sheets or rain 
machine. It is also well to include in the 
script a “plot” or diagram of the set and 
an electrical plot or cue sheet for the elec- 
trician. 

Writing tent-shows is not a fast way to 
make money, but once an author gets several 
plays established, they will furnish a con- 
tinuous revenue over a long period of time. 
There are several hundred repertoire shows 
in this country, and it is very possible that 
if a play makes a hit with one or two of them 
it eventually will be played by most of them. 

The leasing for repertoire is done, for the 
most part, from March to June. Stock leas- 
ing goes on the year round, but is heaviest 
from September to June. The new lists of 
plays are ready in January or February. 

The usual royalty is about twenty to fifty 
dollars per season (about twelve weeks) for 
repertoire companies. For stock companies 
the royalty rate will vary from thirty-five 
to as high as one hundred dollars per week. 

In submitting a play to an agency, it is 
best to send one good copy of the play asking 
a reading with a view to placing the play 
on the agency’s list of releases. If the 
agency wants to handle the play, the author 
can then make arrangements for supplying 
more scripts and parts. 

If it is necessary for the author to supply 
scripts and parts, be sure to have the typing 
done by some one who is familiar with this 
sort of work. There are numerous typing 
bureaus in New York, which specialize in 
typing plays. There are also a couple in 
Chicago. The rates vary from ten dollars 
for five copies, to eighteen dollars for six 
copies. 

The play bureaus which are looking for 
new material, along with their requirements, 
royalty rates, etc., are as follows: 

Harrison and Colegrove, 331 Fourteenth 
Street, Denver, Colo. Mr. Colegrove makes 
this statement regarding the requirements 
of his firm: “We are one of the leading 
play agencies catering to the dramatic shows, 
having the exclusive control of a large num- 
ber of ‘meritorious’ plays. We always are 
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having the substance and elements that ap- 
peal to the theatergoers of the smaller cities 
and towns. In other words, plays that are 
not overdrawn or of too much imaginary 
or radical theme, but rather good, whole- 
some, true to life stories with plenty of heart 
interest, a genuine plot and liberal comedy. 
The cast of characters should not exceed 
six men and four women and preferably five 
men and three women. 

“This firm handles only plays, of which 
they have the exclusive business control for 
a period of five to ten years. They are ag- 
gressive advertisers, publishing their own 
monthly trade journal and have a large trade 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
Their terms with authors are based on a 
sharing percentage of the royalties they ob- 
tain for the production of the plays. The 
manuscript material required is made up in 
their own offices under a sharing cost.” 

George M. Gatts, Little Neck, Long Is- 
land, New York. Mr. Gatts is a producer 
and broker. His catalogue of plays lists 
some of the best sure-fire stock and reper- 
toire-show plays. He states: “We are al- 
ways looking for new material suitable for 
stock and tent production. As a rule the 
arrangement with the author is ten per cent 
commission, and it is better that we pre- 
pare the manuscript and parts... ” 


Also states that he prefers to have ex- 
clusive handling rights. 


International Play Company, 1067 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif., is looking for 
plays with plenty of good hokum comedy, 
five men, three women; one set preferred. 
“There must be a strong comedy part, Toby 
parts being very popular with many tent 
repertoire organizations We prefer 
to have the author furnish scripts and parts, 
provided they are gotten up in a strictly pro- 
fessional manner. If we furnish this ma- 
terial, we charge an increased commission.” 

Prefers exclusive rights. Reports in from 
one to two weeks. Commission from fif- 
teen to fifty per cent, depending on the play 
and the author’s name. Written contract. 


Continued on page 72 
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seeking new plays by authors who know the 
technique of the stage, particularly plays 
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Three Sources of News 


The Value of Clippings in Preparing Special 
Articles for Magazines and Dailies 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of Special Articles in Popular 
Saturday Review 


igen natural gift of versatility in writ- 
ing Special Articles is not, in my opin- 
ion, nearly so valuable as the acquired habit 
of facility. 

Success in Special Article writing should 
be measured by the writer’s ability to write 
at short notice upon a multiplicity of sub- 
jects. Many new writers may fancy that 
to be able to do this pre-supposes profound 
learning, a magic versatility of mind, world- 
wide experience, a globe-trotting existence, 
personal knowledge and contact with celeb- 
rities. While it is true that all of these ad- 
vantages are desirable, it is also true that 
many a successful journalist is carrying on 
with few or none of these accomplishments 
to his credit. 

A common fallacy is to be found in the 
belief that it is only in the school room that 
we depend upon the knowledge, experience, 
research and opinions of other people, but 
that when we enter life we forthwith throw 
aside this second-hand stuff and henceforth 
stand and live squarely upon our own first- 
hand experiences! How many of us do a 
single original, or even independent thing 
from the time we get up in the morning un- 
til we go to bed at night? 

We are awakened against our wishes by 
an alarm clock, we do our Daily Dozen 
wholly because the radio inveigled us into 
it, we use the new kind of tooth paste be- 
cause we fear we might be one of that “four 
out of five” to succumb to some horrible 
fate, we eat too much breakfast for the good 
of our increasing waistline, and then we 
plunge into the pages of our favorite news- 
paper that fairly dominates and dictates our 
mental, social, political, international, sport- 
ing, etc., sentiments and prejudices for the 
rest of the day—if not for life. 





Science, Century. Magasine of Business, 
of Literature, Etc. 


There is nothing radically wrong with this 
picture, provided that the tooth paste and 
breakfast food, the information, opinions 
and advice of our mentors were bonafide and 
beneficial, correct and stimulating. In other 
words, if our second-hand existence is sus- 
tained by the “real thing!’’ That is the 
“catch word;” for it seems paradoxical to 
speak of a second-hand thing as the real 
thing. But civilization is made up entirely 
of second-hand things, not of first-hand or 
original things. Aborigines ate their grain 
raw in the open field; we moderns prefer 
ours second-hand—probably in the form of 
tasty toast made by our automatic toaster 
in the breakfast nook of our hot-water heat- 
ed kitchenette. 

And so the second-hand—which is the 
right hand of the Twentieth Century—ex- 
tends itself cordially to the writer of Special 
Articles. We all—at least in our cub years 
—can not grind for college degrees or travel 
the Seven Seas. We must hold down our 
job on the Newton Bee without being stung 
by it, or bring in daily bread in some other 
way that is not too bitter. 

Do we forget sometimes that there is 
really no cause to worry? Learning, infor- 
mation, invention and experience—and what 
not—have been nicely skimmed for us ready 
for our use in that dairy of knowledge—to 
be found even in little old Newtown—the 
Public Library. Bear in mind that we may 
go there any time and drink deeply in re- 
search and reading. 

But that form of diet is not exactly popu- 
lar, though edifying and free. However, 
we all have the daily newspaper with us; 
nearly all of us read the pictures and the 
headlines. Say what we like about its il- 
literacy or lunacy, its love for crime and sex 
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and its moron clientele, it is the mirror of 
the life, the degradation and the aspirations, 
the passions and the dreams—of its readers 
—You and I. 

For many years I have sedulously clipped 
the daily newspaper—with special emphasis 
on the Sunday and the evening newspapers, 
when the news is exhausted and the editors 
and writers are driven to manufacture their 
own version of life and its happenings. The 
world is their oyster—and what pearls of 
fancied “news” they do manage to find! 

Thus the writer of Special Articles has 
three inexhaustible sources of material at 
his elbow: First-hand experience; highly 
refined and dessicated experience of others 
in the Public Library; yesterday’s second- 
hand experience in the raw, or freshly man- 
ufactured tid-bits of real life as the essen- 
tial writer fancies it—in the newspaper. 

For example. Sometime ago, the editor 
of Asia asked me if I had been to the 
Orient, in which case, he would like to have 
some articles from me. I could only shake 
my head. A little later, in my eternal hunt 
for the stray newspaper item that would 
prove the missing link, I came across a head- 
line stating that 


HUNGARY’S CLAIM FOR RESTITU- 
TION OF CEDED LANDS DEPENDS 
ON PROOF OF ORIENTAL 
ANCESTRY 
In my need, this was the missing link to the 
article for Asia. It had never occurred to 
me that the Hungarians were an Asiatic race. 
Armed with this knowledge, I dug up the 
facts from the Library and wove them about 
my particular story that I had gathered my- 
self in Hungary, but which had not a peg to 

hang on until now. 

For some time I have been a regular staff 
writer for Panorama, New York’s Illustrat- 
ed Weekly. I secured this position largely 
because I was a newspaper clipper! New 
Yorkiana has for years been my hobby. I 
have clipped an astonishing mass of material 
that covers every conceivable phase of metro- 
politan activity and life. Coupled with my 
first-hand knoweldge and experiences in and 
about the city, I could go to any part of the 
world with my pack of clippings and write 
almost indefinitely, and intimately, about 
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New York. I give one day a week to sup- 
plementing my material, by prowling about 
curious parts of the city or going to formal 
places and people of New York and getting 
material first-hand. 

What I am doing in the case of New York 
may be done by any writer of Special Arti- 
cles anywhere else, in the case of his own 
city or town. 

The point is that you may not find a clip- 
ping of immediate value for days and days, 
but in time you will have stored up such a 
variety of precious and useful matter that 
will come in handy on every imaginable oc- 
casion and fill the most urgent needs. 

In the Special Article field, the newcomer 
will find sooner or later that the most at- 
tractive article in the world will not sell on 
its merits, unless the editor is or has been 
looking for just that article or something 
in its line. Editors want Special Articles 
when they want them and not before. But 
they always have ideas of the sort of thing 
they want, or are willing to listen to your 
ideas for prospective articles. Nearly al- 
ways they have something in their mind's 
eye that they will buy at once, if you can 
turn out the goods. All your versatility in 
the world will not help you until you have 
first shown facility in furnishing the idea 
and theme. There is no limit to the number 
of sales that a facile writer may make, if he 
—and his article-plot file—is Johnny-on-the- 
spot. 

As stated before, I usually have to present 
at least ten ideas for an article to an editor 
before he accepts one and tells me to go 
ahead with it. This does not mean that I 
have picked up ten ideas at random, but 
rather that I have gone over perhaps a hun- 
dred to find ten that would be suitable for 
his magazine and needs. If there are ten 
magazines—and thank fortune there are! 
it means that I must study over a thousand 
ideas and choose one hundred of that num- 
ber for submission. 

Therefore, I find my clipped material is 
not only an inexhaustible source of material, 
but also a lively stimulant. There is a pile 
of clippings on my desk before me, freshly 
cut. I have sorted them in little piles: Mu- 
sic, Problems, Theatre, Movies, Personal, 
Literary, Interviews, Crime, Eating and 
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Drinking, Education, Doctors, Business— 
and so on, ad infinitum. One may readily 
see that as the material bulks into hundreds 
and thousands of items, it will become well 
nigh useless unless intelligently filed accord- 
ing to subjects. 

Thus I find a collection of facts that I 
have been seeking for a long time, concern- 
ing the famous old Bible House in lower 
New York: 

BIBLE SOCIETY 75 YEARS OLD 
HAS ISSUED 76,000,000 COPIES 
And this delicious morsel: 
CAPTURED BANKER 
TELLS OF HIS LIFE 
IN 13-YEAR FLIGHT 

Which I added to a half dozen other sim- 
ilar incidents to complete the material for 
my proposed article: “Jean Val Jean Often 
Comes to Life!” for the series I am doing 
for the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Here are several I am incorporating in 
an article, “Modern Madness: 203,000 












Cigarettes Used Each Minute; Average 
Marriage Fails Before 30, Brieux Asserts ; 
Prefer Watches to Bibles, English Servants 
Change Custom; Crying Jury Frees Man 
Who Slew Son; Says Wife Cajoled $2,000,- 
000 From Him; Claims Wife Chews To- 
bacco, Seeks Separation. 

I have written many articles on Education 
and am always seeking new data and facts: 
2 BILLIONS YEARLY COST OF 

SCHOOLS 
Outlay Up 230 Per Cent in Last 18 Years 
2.25 Per Cent of U. S. Incomes 
Still Not Enough 

To keep up this clipping requires eternal 
vigilance, though I find the task both pleas- 
ant and exciting, and my efforts are con- 
stantly rewarded. For you will find that 
your being able to write a given article hangs 
upon whether or not you possess a few sim- 
ple facts. Sooner or later you may come 
into possession of them, through the supple 
use of a pair of shears. 





The Modern Tempo in Fiction 


It Pays to Keep in Touch With the Current Vogue and Inject 
the Spirit of the Hour Into Your Stories 


By Avucust 


T IS THE ambition of every popular 
magazine editor to keep his publication 
strictly in pace with the ever changing times. 
America as a nation is going a fast pace, and 
since the war has been constantly in a state 
of transition. And in these fast times maga- 
zine readers demand fiction that is keyed to 
the accelerated tempo. They have no time 
for the long-winded, flowery, and often ver- 
bose writing that was popular only yester- 
day. 

That the most popular writers have syn- 
chronized themselves to the trend of the 
times and a new style has been developed, is 
evident in almost every magazine you pick 
up. There is a significant amount of fast 
motion, vivid dramatic effects, and a tend- 
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ency to picturize action that reflects the air- 
plane speed of today. And there is a note 
of triumph that echoes the unparalleled hap- 
piness and prosperity of America. 

The magazines with the tremendous na- 
tional circulations are running more and 
more to the happy, swift-moving story 
which caters to the public’s constant de- 
mand for something new, startling, and por- 
traying contemporary life. You will find 
them favoring the modern young Lind- 
berghian type of hero and heroine, who does 
things instead of talking about them! 
Among the first ranks of these writers who 
have captured the spirit of the hour we 
find such names as Royal Brown, Fannie 
Hurst, Edwin Balmer, Faith Baldwin, Clar- 
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ence B. Kelland, and a host of others too 
numerous to mention. 

The accelerated tempo of present-day fic- 
tion manifests itself not only in themes and 
characters, but also in style and tone. There 
is a very marked leaning toward simplifica- 
tion and the avoidance of long, complex 
sentences. The short, crisp, pertinent sen- 
tences in themselves suggest speed! 

Consider the following opening para- 
graphs from “Colonel Braxton Hears the 
Silent Voices,” by Melville Davisson Post, 
in the September American Magazine: 

It was a famous trial. Persons still living 
in Virginia will remember it. There was in it 
very nearly every dramatic incident. The pris- 
oner in the court room held the woman beside 
him silent. He had said he would stand up and 
confess if she said a word. They were from 
an elevated class, involved in an emotional 


tragedy. 


These complications made the case un- 


equalled. The prosecuting attorney was un- 
certain. Was the man on trial for his life a 
criminal agent, or was the woman, in fact, 
guilty of the murder? How far the whale 
truth was known to Colonel Braxton, who 
defended the case, is not certain. But it is 
certain that he could not put the woman— op- 
posite him at his table—on the stand. 


In two short paragraphs, without a 
wasted word, the author has gripped our in- 
terest, given us an airplane view of the sit- 
uation, and carried us to a high pitch of 
suspense. He does not use the old-fash- 
ioned method of first showing us a crime 
and then setting out to unravel it, but he 
brings us right into the dramatic courtroom 
scene and lets the prosecuting attorney give 
us the facts .... and then brings in his sur- 
prise with telling effect. We fairly breathe 
the electrified courtroom atmosphere in 
every word we read. 

In contrast, we have suggested the furi- 
ous pace of sophisticated modern youth in 
Royal Brown’s “Most Men Do,” in the 
October Cosmopolitan: 

Swift blew a November gale, and fast flew 
the snow as Mr. William T. Biddle, 2nd, drove 
to the rescue of a damsel in distress. At the 
moment—it was a little after eight o’clock— 
no one would have suspected Bill Biddle of 
being on such an errand, least of all himself. 

He knew of no damsels in distress; in fact, 


he did not even know just what neighborhood 
he might be in. He had quite lost his way and, 
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with the wet, clinging snow masking his head- 

lights and impeding his windshield wiper, was 

driving more slowly and with much more cau- 
tion than was his wont. In fact, he was hardly 
making forty-five. 

There is motion in every word; it is the 
language of action. There are no prelimin- 
aries, no warming up. The author gets 
right into his story. And notice the char- 
the character and past of Bill 

siddle are suggested, and brought out more 

poignantly in these few words of action 
than they could be in a page devoted to his 
life history! 


acterization : 


It is not enough to be swift and vivid in 
your portrayal, but if you would gain pop- 
ular favor your characters should think and 
This does not mean that your 
girls must necessarily be flappers who tinkle 
a glass, or flip a cigarette, nor that your 
young men must affect the latest lounge 
lizard proclivities. Rather, your characters 
should be sensible young people who find 
themselves confronted with modern prob- 
lems and solve them with the efficiency and 
resourcefulness symbolic to the era. 


act modern. 


In your choice of words and figures of 
speech and comparison, too, you can be 
modern. Notice, for instance, that in this 
article I use “airplane view” rather than 
the trite “bird’s-eye view.” 

While it is perhaps more apparent in the 
better class magazines, the modern tempo 
in fiction is sought with equal fervor by the 
editors of the pulps. The ever increasing 
number of action magazines is evidence it- 
self of the public’s seemingly insatiable de- 
mand for thrills. 
growth of the air story magazines since 
Lindbergh’s flight, and the wide popularity 
of the air story in almost all the magazines. 
And the ascendency of the fast-moving mys- 
tery story, the come-back of the war-story 
and the healthy growth of the “western.” 


Witness the mushroom 


They are irrefutable evidence of today’s de- 
mand for constant motion. 

Keep in touch with the times, and let your 
story people reflect the current tempo of 
American life, and you will go far toward 
the achievement of “popular appeal.” 
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Hints for the Writer-Photographer 


Defining Some Technical Terms Used in Photography 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 
Editor of Photo-Era Magazine 


M PURPOSE in writing this article 
is to point out a few things which will 
be of practical value to those who write and 
make pictures. Frankly, the subject mat- 
ter of this article was suggested to me in 
several letters received from readers of the 
Digest. Apparently human nature is run- 
ning true to form in the case of most of my 
correspondents. 

The one question I am asked repeatedly 
is how can good pictures be obtained at a 
minimum cost and at a minimum of effort. 
My writer friends wish to win literary and 
financial rewards with just as little expendi- 
ture of hard work as possible. This is writ- 
ten in no disparagement of my correspond- 
dents, for I most certainly include myself in 
the same class with them. We all try to 
obtain something for nothing and we all 
have learned—that is, many of us—from 
rather bitter expereince that, in the end, re- 
wards are not won by attempting to get by 
without honest and painstaking effort. 

What I have written is by way of lead- 
ing up to the point I wish to make very 
clear in this article, and that is the impor- 
tance of a practical knowledge of simple 
photographic facts, which will mean much 
to the writer-photographer who is making a 
sincere effort to succeed. 

In my letter files are many inquiries from 
writers who really are in doubt with regard 
to the value of knowing the difference be- 
tween an orthochromatic film or plate and 
one which is panchromatic; or the differ- 
ence between a two-time and a five-time 
ray-filter, or the difference between a rapid 
rectilinear lens and an anastigmat. 

In all probability, most of my readers 
have motor-cars or ride frequently with 
those who have. I am very sure that few 
would take exception to the statement that 





an elementary knowledge of automobile me- 
chanics is of great value to every person 
who uses a motor car. In short, I believe 
that my readers will agree with me that the 
owner of a motor car saves not only money 
but valuable time by knowing enough about 
his car and its operation to make minor re- 
pairs and adjustments. 

The very same thing is true with regard 
to the owner and user of a camera. The 
writer-photographer who knows when to 
use a panchromatic plate and when not to 
use One is saving himself time and money 
just as surely as the well-informed owner of 
a motor-car. The art and science of pho- 
tography is no more difficult to understand 
than the engineering principles of an auto- 
mobile, provided a person does not attempt 
to go too deeply into either. In other words, 
what is needed in both cases is a practical 
working knowledge of fundamental princi- 
ples. 

Doubtless some of my readers will ap- 
prove of the greater part of this introduc- 
tion; but when it comes right down to mas- 
tering the required information they may de- 
mur. The technical terms used seem too 
scientific and over their heads. It is some- 
thing like the story of the man who called 
the doctor to relieve a severe pain in the 
stomach. After the examination, the suf- 
fering patient asked the doctor what the 
trouble was. The reply was given in medi- 
cal terms and the man became convinced that 
something serious was the matter with him. 
Some time after the doctor left, a friend 
dropped in and was surprised to find the man 
in bed and apparently a very sick patient. 
The vistor asked his friend what the doctor 
said it was. When the sick man repeated 
the doctor’s medical definition, the visitor 
laughed heartily. This rather annoyed the 
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man in bed. He demanded to be told why 
his friend laughed. 

“Well, old man,” he replied, “in plain 
English the doctor said that you had a slight 
attack of indigestion !” 

So it is very often with technical terms 
in photography. For example, orthochro- 
matic films are films which are sensitive to 
colors, such as green and yellow. On the 
other hand, they are not sensitive to red and 
certain other colors. A panchromatic film 
is one which is sensitive to all colors. The 
well-informed writer-photographer would, 
therefore, use an orthochromatic film for a 
snow-scene where whites, grays and blacks 
predominated rather than a panchromatic 
film. But if the writer were called upon 
to photograph a beautiful flower-garden in 
June, it is obvious that the panchromatic 
film which is sensitive to all colors would 
be the better one to use. 

Much is said about ray or color-filters 
and their importance in connection with 
cloud-effects. It is true that a filter used 
with the correct plate or film will bring out 
the beauty of the clouds to a far greater de- 
gree than the plate or film alone. Yet, there 
are certain types and formations of clouds 
which are better photographed without a fil- 
ter of any kind. It is of practical value for 
the writer-photographer to know when to 
use a filter and when not to use one. 

Probably some of my readers may not 
even know to what part of a plate or a film 
the word orthochromatic or panchromatic 
refers. Would it not be an advantage for 
them to know that these words designate the 
kind of light-sensitive covering which is ap- 
plied to the glass or film base to catch the 
light from the lens? And how many know 
what this covering or emulsion really is? 
Then, with regard to filters, what are they? 
Some are made of glass and others of gela- 
tin. They are usually yellow in color, some 
darker than others. Why? When should 
the lighter yellow one be used in preference 
to the darker? 

By this time my reader may be on the 
point of bolting and throwing up his or her 
hands in despair. Really, it is not so tech- 
nical as it sounds. The whole matter re- 
solves itself into knowing what some of 

these terms mean, just as a carpenter knows 
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what is meant by hammer, awl, chisel or 
plane. Once the terms are mastered by 
study and use, the writer-photographer will 
select a two or five-time filter and an ortho- 
chromatic film or plate as easily as the car- 
penter selects his tool for the work in hand. 

Perhaps no subject in all photography is 
of greater importance and merits more at- 
tention than correct exposure. This is the 
beginning and often the unfortunate end 
of tremendously important pictures. Un- 
less the writer-photographer reaches a rea- 
sonable degree of proficiency in determin- 
ing the right exposure to give the subject 
before him, the time and money invested in 
photography will be thrown away. The 
finest camera is of no avail. It can not make 
its own exposures. 

Fortunately for writers, and all photog- 
raphers, there are today exposure-tables, in- 
dicators and instruments of remarkable 
precision which when used with intelligent 
understanding will tell the writer-photog- 
rapher the correct exposure to give any 
subject which he may wish to photograph. 
Only a few years ago the matter of what 
exposure to give had to be based on one’s 
experience, and thousands of pictures were 
lost while the owner of a camera was try- 
ing to find out the best exposures to give 
the different subjects he wished to photo- 
graph. Now things are much improved 
and even the novice, if he or she follows 
instructions carefully, may feel reasonably 
sure of good pictures the very first time that 
the new camera is used. 

I can not urge my readers too strongly 
to purchase one of several excellent ex- 
posure meters now on the market. Their 
cost will be saved many times over in films 
or plates which are made to yield good pic- 
tures rather than to become waste for the 
ash-can. Perhaps it is of even greater im- 
portance to the writer than to the average 
amateur photographer to make every ex- 
posure count. Often the writer may be on 
an assignment or out gathering material for 
a feature article and he or she can not af- 
ford to lose one picture. In short, the ex- 
posure must be right and the picture must 
be good or some editor will return pictures 
and manuscript. 
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Although it is true in this day of small 
cameras that the use of a tripod is not so im- 
portant as formerly, even with the small 
cameras there are times when they should 
rest on a firm support for time-exposures. 
There are many types of very light wooden 
and metal tripods on the market which will 
serve the writer admirably without being a 
burden. Unless the owner of a camera is 
remarkably steady, the slower exposures 
will result in the picture showing movement 
and being blurred. Breathing or the pulse- 
beat is sufficient to mar a picture by caus- 
ing the hands to move just enough to cause 
the camera to swerve to right or left or up 
and down. It should be evident that slow 
exposures should not be attempted imme- 
diately after fast walking or running, unless 
a tripod is available. The writer may be 
compelled to hurry to reach a scene and if 
conditions require a time-exposure and he 
has no tripod, it is virtually certain that any 
pictures he attempts will show motion. In 
connection with tripods, there are several 
very clever devices which fasten to the 
camera and permit the instrument to be at- 
tached to trees, fences, chairs, automobiles, 
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and other points of vantage where a solid 
support is needed. Attention to the matter 
of knowing when and how to use a good 
tripod is important to every writer-photog- 
rapher. 

My plea in this article is to ask my read- 
ers to learn the meaning of the terms used 
in photography, so that each one may use 
the tools of his profession with effectiveness 
and success. After all, it is no very great 
task to master the kinds of plates or films 
which will give best results for the work in 
hand. The number of filters for cloud ef- 
fects are not so numerous but that their 
names and purpose can be learned readily 
and the matter of exposure—with the help 
of a good exposure-meter—is now more 
easily understood than ever before. To be 
sure, there are other facts which it will be 
well for the writer-photographer to master ; 
but I believe that I have pointed out the 
way and that those who are really in earn- 
est and love their work will put my sugges- 
tions into practice. I have been through it 
all and know that it pays to master techni- 
cal details in photography and in writing. 





What Happens Next? 


The Author Who Attempts to Create Plots by Such a Question 1s 
Heavily Handicapped; Work Logically if You Wish Success 


By Tuomas 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; 


VAST NUMBER of short stories fail 

of acceptance because they were writ- 
ten to no proper plan. They had no proper 
plan because the writer, in making a plot, 
fashioned it by chance instead of by a sys- 
tem. He had no method of making the most 
of his original inspiration. How to make 
the most of such story beginnings is the 
subject of this article. 


I know the mental processes followed by 
the writer who has no method for expand- 
ing his original idea. Invariably, he accepts 








H. Uzzeiu 


Author of “Narrative Technique” 


the first “pretty good” idea of elaboration 
that occurs to him. He knows it is only 
“pretty good,” but he lets it go at that, hop- 
ing for the best. The result is the worst— 
“no luck,” he calls it. He has only a “pretty 
good” story, and few editors buy stories so 
classified. 

I am touching here an exceedingly im- 
portant problem in the discipline of the 
writer’s mind. Mental processes are never 
easy to trace, but let me try to show both 
the bad and the good ways of making the 
most of a good story idea. 
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Here is an illustration of the bad way: 
The story’is the familiar one of the boy in 
love with two girls—in this case, let’s say, 
twins. As usual, he is fond of both and 
is unable to decide to which one he will 
propose. The story germ in this case is that 
the hero is shipwrecked and spends three or 
four days on a raft with one of the twins. 

Trying to finish this plot, the writer be- 
gins asking himself: “What could happen 
next? Which twin should be on the raft 
with the hero? Suppose he falls in love 
overwhelmingly with his partner on the raft. 
What would happen next? Suppose, see- 
ing the weaknesses of his partner on the raft, 
he learns to hate her. Would he propose to 
the other one? And if he did, what would 
happen next? Suppose his partner on the 
raft and he were cast on a desert island and 
they were starving. What next?” 

And so on. These manipulations obvious- 
ly are getting nowhere. Trying to solve a 
plot in this manner is almost as sensible as 
trying to get the answer to a rather com- 
plicated arithmetical problem by guessing at 
an endless list of numbers. We all know 
that the way to solve a problem in arithmetic 
or algebra is to reason the thing out from 
given beginnings—logic—and this is precise- 
ly the way to solve story idea beginnings. 

In solving mathematical problems the stu- 
dent holds firmly to the figures or symbols 
with which he begins and follows logic re- 
lentlessly. The inexperienced literary work- 
er does not keep strictly to the idea with 
which he begins, he is not relentlessly logical 
in working it out; he trusts to “luck.” 

The two steps absolutely necessary in 
making the most of a story idea are these: 

1. Analyzing and understanding the fac- 
tors given (which means chiefly isolating 
and understanding the dramatic issue and 
the effect to be attained. 

2. Intensifying the given conflict to make 
a maximum effect. 

Now let’s illustrate the sound method of 
working by following these two steps with 
the story idea given above: Before mani- 
pulating we must analyze the full mean- 
ing of the given idea; we must locate the 
conflict and the desired effect. 

The effect is generally easier to locate than 
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the dramatic issue. In this case, manifestly. 
we have a love story, and we know that we 
must produce the happy ending romantic 
effect mingled with what humor we can 
evolve from the young man’s predicament. 
This is the effect we are after, and we must 
hold to it. 


As for the dramatic issue—well, the young 
man must marry one of the girls in the end; 
therefore, we can say at once that his chief 
character interest is his love for one of the 
girls. Which one? Let’s do the easy thing— 
the girl with whom he is cast on the raft, 
What is the obstacle to this impulse in her 
direction? The answer is in the original 
idea—he does not know to which one to 
propose. This being the case, our dramatic 
issue is as follows: 

The hero, finding himself falling rapidly 
in love with the twin on the raft fights 
against this desire because there is still the 
other twin at home whom he also loves, and 
we may add that he resents being forced to 
make a decision as important as this merely 
because of the proximity of the girl adven- 
turing with him on the raft. This addition 
has value as humor. 


This completes our first step. The second 
is to carry out relentlessly the conflict to 
produce the effect as stated. The hero falls 
deeply in love with the girl on the raft; they 
are saved; he is still in love with her but is 
reluctant to propose because of the sister, 
etc. Let him now do merely the obvious 
thing. If he loved his co-adventurer, he 
would go to see her, wouldn’t he? All right, 
he does go. He is now in their home again. 
If he loves the co-adventurer he would want 
to be with her, wouldn’t he? Very well, he 
invites her to take a stroll with him and as 
he does so, he is greatly perturbed because 
of the obstacle explained above. 


Now, letting him continue to do the ob- 
vious thing, he, still reluctant because of the 
twin at home, proposes to the girl who is 
strolling with him. She accepts him. We 
need now only a final twist to finish the plot. 


Up to this point, the first half of the 
dramatic conflict has had fullest play, name- 
ly, his love for the girl on the raft. Can 
we not in some way at the very end, exploit 
the obstacle to this love? The obstacle is the 
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girl who is deserted. Can we not do some- 
thing for her? We can if we merely have 
the hero discover as he proposes that he had 
after all made a mistake and that the girl 
he took for a stroll was the girl who was 
not on the raft! 

This gives us a surprise ending, intensi- 
fying the effect of romantic comedy. Which 
girl he ultimately marries is of no great 
moment because by this time it is obvious 
that he could be happy with either one. By 
leaving it in some uncertainty, we heighten 
our humor. 


The above plot is a relatively simple one, 
worked out with old materials simply to 
demonstrate a method; nevertheless it could 
be sold if properly written. As a further 
demonstration let’s take a more difficult ex- 
ample—a story which will appear in Pic- 
torial Review sometime during this year. 
The original idea came from the chance 
meeting, in the host’s swimming pool, of two 
guests who had slipped out to take a cooling 
dip after every one, supposedly, had retired. 

Any one beginning with this idea by ask- 
ing himself “What happens next?” could 
probably find a thousand answers. The or- 
iginal idea contains a hint of the risqué in 
having a man and woman alone in a pool 
at night; it could be shifted easily to a 
proper and beautiful romance; if the woman 
were to scream and the man to hide, the 
situation would become humorous; if she 
were timid and tried to conceal her presence, 
tragedy might easily result. Carried on, 
other effects could be discovered; the inex- 
perienced author might even try to better 
his story by giving it several effects! It so 
happens, however, that the author of the 
story is a friend of mine, and so I know 
how she came to write a beautiful and 
sturdy piece of fiction from such slight 
material. 


The first step was to analyze the material 
and decide on the effect. She thought of 
the possibilities I have mentioned, and many 
more; but she wanted to do a “big” story 
instead of a potboiler and so she chose that 
effect which would let her capitalize her own 
attitude toward such material. Deliberately, 
she set out to fashion an ironic romance. 
Obviously this reduced the possible conflicts 
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in the material and gave: one or both of the 
characters fall in love, seek each other, and 
are frustrated in such a way that the reader 
will sense the irony of life. So much for 
the analysis of the original idea, identifying 
the factors the author wanted to hold to in 
her manipulation for dramatic intensity. 


The second step of manipulation follows: 
to build from the original situation so that 
the reader would feel the desired effect to 
a maximum degree. The approach to this 
was to ask: Is it more dramatic and ironic 
for one to love and lose or for both of the 
parties concerned? Both, of course. With 
that established the author had to arrange 
some logical excuse for the loss. Instead of 
asking “How?” she went back to her or- 
iginal idea: a man and woman meet in a 
swimming pool at night. This suggests im- 
mediately that they did not know each other. 
She accepted that, but had them fall in love 
to carry out the part of her predetermined 
effect—romance. The next step was to pre- 
vent this love having an immediate and 
happy ending; the author was determined to 
intensify it; and so after a kiss she had the 
girl run from the pool toward the house. 
The man tried to detain her; he caught only 
the shoulder strap of her bathing suit; the 
strap broke and left in his hand nothing 
but a button around which was one strand of 
hair. Keeping to the man’s love of the girl, 
it was logical to have him try to match the 
hair with that of the girls at the home he was 
visiting. But the author was cruel; she 
placed difficulties in the hero’s way and it 
was not until he was about to leave, twenty- 
four hours later, that he succeeded in match- 
ing the hair. Even here, the author did not 
ask: “What next?” She knew that the hero 
loved the girl in the pool; therefore he would 
seek her quickly. The result was that he 
proposed; was accepted; and eloped that 
night. 

This, it would seem to most writers, would 
be enough; the hero had spent a miserable 
twenty-four hours; now let him have the 
girl of his choice. But my friend did not 
do that; she was as cruel as life itself can 
be, and she let the hero marry the wrong 
Hard? Yes; but she was even more 
To wring the utmost from her ma- 


girl ! 
cruel. 
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terials, later she let the hero go back to the 
place of his visit, this time to witness the 
marriage of his host to the girl who had at- 
tracted the hero on his initial visit. While 
his wife slept, our leading character slipped 
off to swim again where he had known the 
one great moment of his life. And in the 
pool he finds the girl he had met there! 
Moonlight. The girl is seen to be his host’s 
fiancée who is making a marriage of con- 
venience since love is denied her. Once again 
they kiss, this time in farewell before taking 
up their dutiful rdles of husband and wife. 


The effect—romantic irony—had been 
achieved logically. There remained but the 
writing and polishing, the submitting and— 
cashing the check of one of the country’s 
biggest and best magazines. 

I remember a writer’s having hit on the 
story idea of depicting a wife’s remorse for 
having taken from the hospital sick room of 
her husband some roses given him by a 
friend. With these roses she decorated their 
apartment in which she received a lover dur- 
ing the husband’s illness. The author wished 
to picture the sufferings of the wife’s con- 
science in doing so vicious and unfeeling a 
deed. She began the old, hopeless ritual, 
asking herself what could happen next. 


Finally, it occurred to her that the effect 
she wished to make was sympathy with the 
punishment given a guilty wife, and that the 
conflict was the wife’s struggle to escape 
from the nemesis of the roses. Immediately 
her plot was all but finished. What is the 
greatest punishment the wife could receive? 
Death, obviously. Why, then, not carry the 
conflict of the wife against the presence of 
the roses until the roses kill her? 


The writer shrank from such an inven- 
tion; it seemed improbable. It rather stag- 
gered her self-confidence. She had to admit. 
however, that all this invention was implicit 
in the original idea and in her purpose with 
it. So she tried it out and—it worked. The 
end of the story was the wife literally drop- 
ping dead from her remorse and suffering, 
which suffering was stimulated first by the 
presence of the roses, then by their frag- 
rance after they were destroyed, and lastly 
by the fragrance merely imagined or con- 
jured by her guilty conscience. 
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Apparently, writers are handicapped in 
their efforts to get the most. from their ideas 
by two impulses which seem to be common 
to us all. One is to identify one’s self with 
the hero in a given predicament. Invariably, 
the writer asks himself: ‘““What would I do 
under the circumstances ?” 
























































The chances are very small that the situ- 
ation in the story parallels our own lives 
closely enough for this to be a fair question, 
The question the writer should ask himself 
is not what he would do but what the im- 
aginary character would do, given such 
character. Greater objectivity is needed in 
handling material. 


The second handicapping impulse is the 
natural tendency to escape from predica- 
ments rather than to make them worse. The 
deepest of all human impulses, we are told, 
is self-preservation. For millions of years, we 
human beings and our ancestors have been 
trying to avoid trouble; all our instinctive 
processes are gathered around this tendency. 
When, therefore, we see a character in an 
imagined predicament, the first response is 
an effort to get him out of it, and the effect 
of this effort is generally and nearly always 
to produce a weak rather than a strong story. 
It is absolutely necessary for writers to dis- 
cipline themselves in thinking of stories to 
invent troubles. All literature is the his- 
tory of people getting into difficulties, and 
it is much easier to get them out of trouble 
than to get them in! 


The third difficulty, of course, is the elu- 
sive, evanescent nature of story ideas them- 
selves. “Impulse,” “tendencies,” “desires,” 
“character traits’—what are these things? 
The writer who wishes to plot successfully 
must have a very definite idea of what they 
are. He most certainly will in time learn 
to see them more isolated, more simply or- 
ganized than they are in real life. His con- 
ception of human beings will become rather 
mechanical, but if this helps him in taking 
hold of the stuff of life in order to make 
beautiful patterns with it, he need have no 
worry. There is enough feeling and emo- 
tion and poetry in all of us to glorify such 
patterns, if we will only let ourselves be as 
sincerely expressive in our writing as we are 
sternly logical in our plotting. 
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American Theatrical Shop Talk 


Second in a Series of Three Articles Treating of Players’ 
Phraseology and Modes of Thought and Living for the 
Benefit of Writers of Stage and Screen Stories 


By AtpHeus LINCOLN 


Author of three short playlets which toured the vaudeville circuits of the country: 
“The Criminologist,” “Landing Jimmic,’ and “The Cross of Victory” 


II. 


AUDEVILLE or variety entertainment 
has its high, medium and low circuits 
of theatres, depending on whether one is 


“on” (playing) the two- 
aday (but two complete 
performances daily), the 
three or four-a-day, or 
the continuous show 
houses — smaller theatres 
where program begins 
early, often by eleven in 
the morning, and contin- 
ues without interruption 
until eleven at night. The 
first circuit is known as 
the “big time” and is the 
goal of all small-time per- 
formers, the same as many 
big-time acts wish for a 
“show”—an opportunity 
to be featured units in a 
musical comedy. Except 
on the big time where 
they occasionally are re- 
ferred to as artists (femi- 
nine artistes), all vaude- 
villians are called per- 
formers, whether they ex- 
hibit trained animals, 
dance, sing, talk, or do 
acrobatic “turns.” 

Each act (the group of 
persons making up one 
entertainment unit), team 
(two or more persons, 
although usually two are 
called “a double’) and 


tative. 





Imbued with the finest American 
theatrical traditions by a famous 
actress mother, Mr. Lincoln took a 
course in playwriting under the per- 
sonal supervision of the late William 
Thompson Price, of New York, and 
made his professional speaking debut 
in 1910. 

Throughout more than fifteen 
years he held many engagements on 
stage and screen and in vaudeville. 
He made various vaudeville tours 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, the last one under the direc- 
tion of the late Joseph Hart, of New 
York, in Rupert Hughes’ playlet, 
“The Junior Partner.” 

During 1916, Mr. Lincoln was on 
the advertising staff of the New York 
Times, and being interested in writing, 
placed many short stories, special fea- 
ture articles, together with personality 
interview types of articles with some 
of our leading publications. 

In the last article of this series 
Mr. Lincoln will discuss the Cinema 
World. 


The Vaudeville or Variety Theatre 


single has an agent or vaudeville represen- 
This agent, for a percentage of the 
weekly salary, secures or attempts to secure 


“booking” for the act he 
represents by arranging 
for a “showing,” so that 
the bookers in the main 
offices of whatever circuit 
of vaudeville theatres he 
approaches can see the act 
and judge its merits or 
demerits. A well-known 
act, or some person in the 
public eye capable of great 
“box-office pull,” may dis- 
pense with this showing 
or try-out. But even here 
it is advisable to secure 
the services of a good 
agent. Sometimes the 
bookers in the offices of 
the vaudeville circuits have 
acts of their own, or acts 
in which they are person- 
ally or financially inter- 
ested. In such cases these 
are called “office acts” and 
practically are assured of 
“working” (playing) with 
but few “lay-offs” (idle 
periods). 

Once an act is “booked” 
for more than one or two 
houses (theatres), it has 
been given what is termed 
a “route.” This means a 
contract for a_ certain 
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number of consecutive weeks at a stipulated 
weekly salary over a given circuit or chain 
of vaudeville theatres. Hence to be “booked 
solid” for a year or more means that a 
contract has been secured which assures 
consecutive work for that period of time, 
the act going from one theatre to another 
after a week or perhaps a split week in each. 
Occasionally great popularity of the act in 
one theatre demands a “hold-over” for an 
additional week or so in the same house. 

A playlet or sketch on a vaudeville cir- 
cuit often is called a “legit act” because it 
is a condensed version of some legitimate 
speaking stage production, or presents some 
well-known legitimate speaking stage or 
“movie” star anxious to fill in a lax period 
and be handsomely rewarded for so doing. 

The performers of the variety world are 
a good lot—generous, sympathetic, big- 
hearted, egotistical bohemians. Coming as 
they do from many countries and from many 


THE LAYMAN 
My Dear NIECE: 

I have been through the most unique, breath- 
taking experiences. Your father turned me 
over to Jack Spence, the vaudevillian, whom he 
said you knew. I must say that vaudevillians— 
excuse me, performers—are an interesting, al- 
beit, slangy, impulsive lot. 

I made countless notes and hope to straighten 
these out later. First, it seems I am a “non- 
profesh” because I do not belong; am not a 
professional. Next, a “bill” is the total num- 
ber of acts or “turns” making up a complete 
performance in a vaudeville theatre. An act 
which “opens” (begins the show) occupies the 
least desirable “spot” (location on the pro- 
gram) and hence receives least pay; while 
“next to closing” (next but one which con- 
cludes the program) is considered the best 
“spot,” or as Jack Spence says, “swell spot.” 
Everything with Jack is “swell” when it isn’t 
“rotten” or “lousy.” That boy has a language 
all his own. He seems greatly interested in 
you, but I trust you’re not serious. He’s all 
right, you understand—good-hearted, saves his 
money, and—; but he’s so—so—what shall I 
say—uncouth, uneducated? 

We caught, which means witnessed, an act 
in a “hide-away dump” in Jersey. I judge this 
meant a “try-out” or “break-in” in an obscure 
theatre where no one who mattered would go. 
Jack said the many foreigners in the audience 
were “wops,” evidently slang for non-English- 
speaking persons. It’s all I can do to under- 
stand Jack’s English; so what chance had the 
poor “wops?” The “gags” they failed to 
“set” were jokes, “wise-cracks,” according to 
my elucidating guide ; but the dancing—a 
dancer is a “hoofer,” by the wa ay—and singing 
“knocked ’em off their seats” and “knocked 
’em dead”—most colorful expressions which 
worried me greatly until I realized that Jack 
meant greatly pleased the audience. 
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branches of the professional amusement 
world—acrobats, circus performers, animal 
trainers, dancers, singers, hypnotists, ven- 
triloquists, magicians, monologists—they 
are good mixers and learn much from con- 
tinuous travel and the contacts which this 
promotes, but as a class they are not edu- 
cated in the academic sense of the word, 
They are erratic, easily influenced, hot- 
headed, slangy, colorful. However, the 
typical vaudevillian works year in and year 
out and usually saves his money. He creates 
and seems to hold a personal following which 
many of our legitimate stars would give a 
great deal to have, with their periodic ap- 
pearances in plays which are often “flops” 
(failures). 

After some years of stormy strife, the 
old White Rats Club in New York evolved 
into the N. V. A. (National Vaudeville Ar- 
tists), which is ably managed by the Keith- 
Albee vaudeville interests and to which both 
male and female performers belong. When- 
ever performers are “laying off” in New 
York, changing their acts by finding or re- 
hearsing new material, or waiting for their 
agents to book them, they usually make the 
beautiful N. V. A. clubhouse their head- 
quarters. Here they may live, eat, meet old 
and new friends and “talk shop.” 

THE PERFORMER* 

DEAREST FRAN: 

I know your legit old man, no offense meant, 
don’t like my writin’ to you; but he wished 
his non-profesh brother onto me, just th’ same, 
so I gotta tell you all about what we done. 
I sure tried to show th’ old bird th’ ins an’ 
outs o’ vaudeville. Mebbe sum of it stuck. 
I sure hope so, if that’s what th’ old duck was 
after. He sure made a lotta notes o’ what 
me an’ others said an’ done. 

First, we caught a hide- ~away (they was on 
next to closin’—a swell spot) o’ th’ four King 
Sisters—now don’t get jealous, I don’t like 
em, honest; you’re th’ only baby fer me, as I 
keep tellin’ you. 

Well, th’ house was one o’ them dinky little 
dumps in Jersey; wops out front, so o’ course 
they didn’t get th’ gags what was sprung. In 
a way it wasn’t fair to ’em. But when Eulalie 
King—remember now, I don’t like her_even 
if we teamed-up fer a season. Well, as I was 
sayin’, when Eulalie done her acrobatic dancin’ 
she knocked ’em off their seats. Eulalie sure is 
sum hoofer, even if she don’t mean nothin’ to 
me. An’ when Pearl pulled them new synco- 
patin’ numbers, endin’ up with th’ old “Chili 
beans” song loved by all wops, she sure knocked 
’em dead again. Twelve curtains, an’ yellin’ 
fer more! Sure was a pity no agents or 
bookers was there; but o’ course it was a 
hide-away to break-in their new act. 
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is a curtain before which perform- 


” 


A “drop” 
ers play—pardon: perform, do their “turns. 
The King Sisters certainly appeared to advan- 
tage. It seems they “opened” or began by 
utilizing the entire platform space; then com- 
pleted “in one”—a narrow space between the 
footlights and the first curtain. Thus their 
“drops” and other scenery could be taken away 
and w hatever scenery belonged to the following 
“turn” placed in readiness. Jack said singles 
—performers who perform by themselves and 
hence usually use only the space “in one”—are 
in demand for this very setting-of-the-plat- 
form-behind-them reason. 

Don’t tell your Aunt Fanny, but a Miss 
Eulalie King—the dancer or “hoofer” who, as 
Jack inappropriately says, “under-dresses,” 
meaning over-dresses so ‘she can remove one 
garment after another during her schedule of 
dancing steps—kissed me. I really enjoyed it, 
but the girl was almost nude. Quite embar- 
rassing! These vaude —er—performers are 
delightfully bohemian 

Some poor thespian died of heart-failure; so 
we went to a theatre in the Bronx where Jack 
substituted. It was the final time for that 
particular entertainment group. Such times 
are called “pack-up” or “get-away” nights be- 
cause this group (“bill”) leaves to go else- 
where and another group arrives. Every one 
was hurrying about the platform even while 
Jack was “on”’—playing or performing. He 
put me to one side where I could watch him 
and still not be seen by the spectators. A big 
lion got loose from a cage behind Jack’s 
curtain and roared blood-curdlingly. His 
trainer caught him immediately; then a pretty 
lady in tights scared me half to death by 
offering me her big snake to pet. I had 
scarcely backed away from the sinewy thing 
when Jack grabbed my arm and took me be- 
fore the spectators. I was terrified! The 
lights blinded me. I can’t recall everything 

that happened. Jack asked many foolish ques- 
tions, undid my tie, pulled up my waistcoat, 
slapped a straw hat Over my ears, and gen- 
erally made me more conscious. The unseen 
(by me) auditors laughed uproariously. I 
was pulled and pushed most unceremoniously, 
each time causing more laughter. Jack said 
he put me in the profession—initiated me into 
the order, I presume he meant, and suggested 
that we become partners so I could “feed” 
him. Heavens! I thought he was in his second 
childhood until he explained in his slangy way 
that a “feeder” is one who acts “straight,” 
like asking questions of another who then 
word-twists these interrogations so as to cause 
laughter. Really, I never could do this though; 
I told him as much. 

Jack is most impulsive and tender-hearted. 
In no time he collected a sum of money—yes, 
I donated—for the widow of the poor dead man. 
After turning this over to an official of the 
theatre to be delivered, Jack spoke of his new 
“number.” The “number,” which he hummed 
for me, has a pleasing, plaintive air; but the 
words are abominable—something about you 
and another in a hen-cook. Imagine! 

No more now. Next week the “movies” 
in Hollywood. 

Your loving 
Uncie WILL. 
















They got swell new drops—purple velvet, 
gold an’ silver spangled—an’ new costumes 
what sure looked swell. Makes a big flash 
from th’ front, you know. Th’ rest o’ th’ acts 
was rotten—sum of ’em lousy. Well, they 
opens up full stage; then Eulalie an’ Pearl 
finishes in one—a swell idea, too, it gives time 
to clear an’ set fer th’ next act an’ oughta 
help ’em to get bookin’. Full stage acts is 
hard to book; that’s why so many singles like 
me keeps workin’ all th’ time. 

Well, I introduced Uncle Will to th’ girls, 
goin’ back-stage as soon as they was off. He 
sure got embarrassed when Eulalie kisses him 
sudden an’ impulsive like—mebbe more ‘cause 
she was almost undressed. See, she under- 
dresses, peelin’ off first one dress an’ then 
another fer her different dance routines until 
she finishes in tights an’ trunks. Impulsive an’ 
good-hearted —that Eulalie! Remember, 
though, I ain’t standin’ up fer her perticler; 
you’re my sweet mama, if you'll only say when. 

Just my luck to get a hurry call to jump 
into th’ bill at th’ Royal, where cld man 
Willard croaked from heart failure; but 1 
dragged old pop up there an’ stuck him in th’ 
entrance to watch me. It was pack-up an’ 
get-away night; so I guess he got bumped 
sum—you know how everybody’s hurryin’ to 
leave fer th’ next stand. Sum o’ th’ next 
week’s bill was arrivin’ too. There was a lot 
o’ confusion back stage. 

As luck would have it, I went on while they 
was settin’ for Aesop’s Trained Lions. One 
of ’em gets loose an’ howls awful; but I seen 
out o’ th’ corner o’ my eye your Uncle Will 
was more scared o’ Olga who shows him her 
pet boa constrictor than he was o’ th’ lion. 
It was nice o’ Olga tho; she wanted to dis- 
tract him. 

To keep Unk from bein’ too scared I went 
an’ dragged him on an’ done a swell ad lib act. 
I interduced him as my Uncle Josh from 
Oshkosh; he sure looked it, too—just stands 
there blinkin’ an’ grinnin’ kinda foolish. Me 
an’ him takes fourteen calls tho—pretty good 
fer a guy what I had just put in th’ business. 
I tells him if he could do what he done again, 
me an’ him could work-up a swell double, me 
doin’ th’ comedy an’ him feedin’ me. 

Well, afterwards we got up a purse fer old 
man Willard’s widow—guess he didn’t leave 
much, he always spent pretty free. Poor old 
devil, he never even got th’ set o’ new teeth 
he’d been wishin’ fer fer so many years! You 
know how he was. As soon as he'd get 
money aside, he’d give it to th’ first guy what 
pulls a hard luck story. 

Gee, Fran!—I gotta swell new number— 
all about love an’ me an’ you in a little chicken 
house built fer two. Wish you could hear it; 
better still, wish you’d be th’ you! Couldn't 
we do a swell double for life, huh? An’ how 
about a little place where we could raise 
chickens? I got dough enough saved to raise 
’em. honest. 

Well, gotta quit. 

Yours ’till hell freezes over, 
JAcK. 


*No offense is meant, but neither high nor low, this 


letter attempts to be typical of performers as a class—the 
same as our “typical’”’ detective, a big cigar in his mouth, 
always wears his hat. 

















































































































































The Short Short Story 


An Analysis of a Highly Successful Bit of Tabloid Fiction 


By Laurence D’Orsay 
Author of “Landing the Editors’ Checks” 


ipo short short story is the most inter- 

esting recent development in American 
magazine fiction. Held down to a thousand 
words or so—and sometimes considerably 
less—it is yet what its name implies: it is 
a genuine story which might, if otherwise 
handled, justify four or five times the 
length. Many of these short shorts in Mun- 
sey’s, Collier’s, and other magazines which 
feature them are really distinguished pieces 
of work, and some of them have been writ- 
ten by highly popular authors, such as Oc- 
tavus Roy Cohen, who are confident they 
can get their stories accepted at practically 
any length they care to write them. 

Naturally, writers are taking keen inter- 
est in this new line of work, but it is not 
being tackled so widely as one might sup- 
pose. I have good grounds for believing 
that the competition is not very keen at pres- 
ent. One reason is that professional and 
semi-professional writers, when casting 
about for new markets to supplement those 
which they already have, prefer to aim at 
a wide group of possibilities, and there are 
only a few magazines now running these 
short shorts. Probably there will be more 
before long, but that remains to be seen. 

Another reason is that most writers want 
to get all the wordage they can out of a story 
idea. The editors have plenty of short 
manuscripts to select from, but mighty few 
short short stories. What they receive, in 
the vast majority of cases, is the expanded 
anecdote or the short sketch. 

Munsey’s, Collier’s, and the others know 
exactly what they want. They ask for 
storics. An expanded anecdote won’t fill 
the bill, and even the best-written sketch 
stands a pretty poor chance, although the di- 
viding line between a good sketch and a gen- 
uine story is sometimes rather fine. The 


old ideas about brief fiction make no appeal 
to the editors who are promoting this new 
development. If you want to please them, 
you must boil down some strong and nour- 
ishing soup to the required compass, rather 
than water it to make enough. 

The interest and growing importance of 
these short shorts make it imperative that 
an analysis of one of them should be in- 
cluded in the series of articles on “Why the 
Story Sells.” The managing editor of 
Munsey’s Mr. W. McMahon, kindly se- 
lected as a good example a story entitled 
“The Benefactor,” by Jackson Scholz. It is 
published in the February issue of Munsey’s, 
which will appear on the stands about Feb- 
ruary 20. 

The story is very short. The letterpress 
only takes up two pages and a quarter of 
the magazine. But it is most suggestive. 
the reader’s imagination plays naturally 
over it, seeing much more than is actually 
shown on the paper. The yarn is powerful 
because it makes a peculiar appeal to any- 
body who was unfairly treated in childhood 
or in youth. It is the story of the cheating 
of a boy, and of the effect cynical injustice 
had upon that boy’s character and conduct 
when he was in a position to take revenge. 


Like most short shorts, it is a “situation 
story ;” but not an anecdote, for it has well- 
developed plot and dramatic conflict. It 
opens with Jonathan Beck, a wealthy and 
successful promoter of valueless stocks, sit- 
ting at his office desk reading a letter. He 
is still sitting there when the story ends, a 
little later, and the end is what he decides 
to do about the letter. Galsworthy wrote a 
short story about a man’s whole life, from 
boyhood to his suicide in advance middle 
age. Elinor Glyn wrote a novel about cer- 
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tain feverish doings in a period of twenty- 
one days. Barrie wrote a play, “Half An 
Hour,” with all the action taking place in 
thirty minutes. Mr. Scholz has done some- 
thing which is very seldom done success- 
jully. He has made a dramatic, powerful, 
and convincing story out of a minute or two 
ina man’s life. 

Necessarily, this involves a good deal of 
retrospect. The reader has to be told why 
the letter is so important to the protagonist, 
how it is linked with his boyhood, and how 
it delivers his enemy into his hands. But 
the retrospect isn’t really the story ; it is only 
the presentation of the dramatic problem. 
The suspense, which is strong, arises from 
wondering what he is going to do about the 
letter in the peculiar circumstances of the 
case. The final surprise, a thoroughly logi- 
cal and convincing one, comes because he 
does not deal with the letter in either of the 
three obvious ways which suggest themselves 
to the mind of the reader. He deals with it 
ina fourth way, actuated by a plausible rea- 
son which no reader is likely to guess. 

The letter is from “your devoted Uncle 
Steven,” a hard-shelled old farmer with 
whom Beck has held no communication for 
thirty years. The stock promoter forgets his 
cigar while his eyes, “passionless as agate,” 
scan the lines, and his cynical mind considers 
them. He is not impressed by the “clumsy 
attempt to span the gulf of years and to re- 
establish a relationship of blood,” for he 
knows too much about his devoted Uncle 
Steven. The old chap is writing at last be- 
cause he wants something. The letter reads: 


“I knew you’d be glad to advise me 
on this matter. I haven’t saved an aw- 
ful lot in all these years. The land has 
needed building up, and the middlemen 
rob us at every turn, the dirty thieves! 
I’ve saved some, but not enough to 
quit, not for a long time yet, and I’m 
tired of working. I’ve been tired for 
the last ten years. 

“So, I thought, John, that if this fel- 
low has a sound investment I’d put my 
money into it. He tells me I’d make 
quite a good profit in a couple of years. 
I'd like to have more money, John, be- 
cause I’m old enough to quit; but I’m 






not a fool—you know that, John. Even 
thqugh this fellow seems all right, I 
held him off for a week so I could have 
a chance to hear from you. 

“He says he comes from New York. 
I forgot to ask him his address, but [ 
knew you could tell me about the stock. 
You’ve made yourself rich in stocks and 
the like; so if you tell me it’s all right, 
John, I'll go right ahead.” 


Now, Beck happens to know that the let- 
ter is pretty disingenuous. Uncle Steven 
is much better off than he claims he is, and 
he has been in a position to retire for the 
past fifteen years. But that isn’t the im- 
portant consideration, The real point is 
what Beck remembers about his early asso- 
ciation with his devoted uncle thirty years 
ago. 

His father met with a fatal accident when 
the boy was nine years of age. His mother 
had died soon after his birth, so he was 
doubly an orphan. Uncle Steven took 
charge of him “as a religious duty,” and, 
like a good many other people, tried to make 
his religion pay in this world as well as in 
the next. In point of fact, he profited much 
by the boy’s tragedy; for he acquired sole 
possession of the farm, which he and his 
brother, Jonathan’s father, had held as joint 
tenants under the will of their father. “He 
had no vices, but somehow or other his 
neighbors got the impression that he regard- 
ed the death of his brother as a piece of good 
fortune rather than a tragedy.” 

The boy Jonathan, although only nine, 
was mature beyond his age. Steven took 
care that he immediately became an eco- 
nomic asset. Young farm boys usually do 
some chores, and it doesn’t hurt them; but 
Jonathan was put to real work and worked 
like aman. Mr. Scholz gives his retrospect 
in dramatic action and dialogue, as if the 
puppets were playing on the stage before 
the reader, carefully avoiding a dull and 
heavy does of the “had horrors,” into which 
a writer less deft might easily drift in a 
story of this nature. He paints a colorful 
little picture of threshing rye on the farm. 


“Young Jonathan, still dazed by the 
horror of his father’s death, carried 
water for the men. He worked hard, 
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mighty hard for such a youngster, and 
one of the neighbors, noticing this, 
spoke jokingly to the uncle during a lull 
in the threshing. 

“The kid can just about do a man’s 
work, Steven,’ he said. ‘You ought to 
pay him for it.’ 

“*Sure, I aim to,’ Steven replied. 

“Jonathan overheard the remark and 
took it for a promise. To some extent 
it displaced the grief that weighed upon 
his mind. The mind of a child is pli- 
able, and the boy turned toward this 
new idea with a sort of desperate hope. 
He worked with all the strength in his 
tough little body—worked from morn- 
ing until night, till even Uncle Steven 
admitted sourly that he might make a 
farmer some day. 

“The thoughts of the lad dwelt won- 
deringly on the riches that were soon to 
be his. Of course, he would have to 
wait until the end of the month to get 
his pay with the rest of the men; but 
what was a month? He would get ten 
dollars—at least that; and with ten dol- 
lars what couldn’t he do? He could 
get lots of things he had wanted for so 
long—the air rifle, the Indian suit, and 
ever so many other things. He would 
be a plutocrat among his friends.” 


But when he presented himself timidly 
for his pay, after the men had received 
theirs, his uncle laughed at him. ‘Jonathan 
had never heard him laugh so hard before, 
and it hurt him much worse than a scold- 
ing.” When he reminded Steven, “You 
said you’d pay me,” the cheat cooly replied, 
“Sure I did; and I will, too, when you’re 
big enough to earn it. Now get out of here 
and let me alone!” 

Jonathan did that very thing. He ran 
away from the farm, and he let Uncle 
Steven alone for thirty years. But he didn’t 
forget, and he intended to even the score 
some day. This was always in the back of 
his mind—something to be attended to in 
due course. “It was not his nature to for- 
give. Besides, the hurt had been too cruel 
ever to heal.” 

And now came the letter, an unexpected 
opportunity, delivering his enemy into his 
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hands. No need to seek for a weapon and 
plan for a chance to use it. Steven handed 
him the knife, and beared his bosom to the 
thrust. “It added a touch of satire to the 
situation. It was rather an artistic boomer. 
ang of Fate, thought Jonathan Beck.” 


For the stock in question is one of his 
own promotions, then being touted all over 
the country, and the financial wolf knows 
just how valueless it is. He has only to tell 
his devoted uncle to put in every cent he 
can raise, and every cent will be lost. 


Mr. Scholz makes it very plain that 
Jonathan is ruthless. All of the excellent 
characterization is to that effect. Any intel- 
ligent reader must feel a strong sense of 
suspense at this point because, quite ob- 
viously, there are three courses between 
which the man can choose—or, to speak 
more exactly, between which the author can 
make him choose. Any one of them, how- 
ever, well handled would make the yarn a 
pretty feeble thing, if not an absolute fail- 
ure. The fourth course, which is far from 
being obvious, makes it an honest-to-good- 
ness story. 

The first course is to make Jonathan 
pounce on Steven and gobble him up. That 
would be logical, but there would be no story 
in it, for it would be doing the expected 
thing. The second course is that which 
would be taken by countless inexperienced 
writers—to give Jonathan a sudden change 
of heart, transforming him in the twinkling 
of an eye from a ruthless, revengeful wolf 
into a Christian saint who forgives his ene- 
mies and does good to them who despitefully 
use him. That is the typical “reformed 
character story,” which puts so much money 
into the pockets of the printers who supply 
rejection slips to the editors. The third 
course is a little bit more artistic, but illogi- 
cal and out of character. It is to make 
Jonathan decide to hurt his enemy by heap- 
ing coals of fire on his head rather than by 
robbing him—to let him know how he could 
have ruined him, but refrained from doing 
so; and, in telling him, to rub it in about 
the boyhood score. The weakness of this 
ending rests in the fact that Steven isn’t 
the kind of man to be hurt in such a way, 
and Jonathan knows it. 
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The protagonist chuckles grimly as he 
takes a telegraph blank from the drawer of 
his desk, and prepares to use the oppor- 
tunity for which he has waited thirty years. 
He holds the pen poised above the yellow 
sheet as he deliberately prolongs his pleas- 
ure—and the reader’s suspense. 

“*They say I’m hard,’ he mused, ‘and 
by God they’re right! They say I al- 
ways pay my debts, and they’re right 
about that, too.’ He smiled grimly. 
‘They're afraid of me, because they 
know I trust no living human; but I 
learned that lesson at the age of nine. 
My uncle taught it to me—damn him!’ 

“Suddenly he stiffened in his chair, as 
if assailed by an unexpected thought. 
He sat for several moments, thinking 
swiftly; then he relaxed again with a 
soft, mirthless laugh. 

“It’s incredible,’ he muttered. ‘It’s 
absolutely unbelievable. Funny I never 
thought of it before!’ He shook his 
head slowly, as if the idea bewildered 
him. ‘Yes, sir, he taught it to me— 
hardness, distrust, ruthlessness—all of 
them, the very things which have helped 
me to succeed.” For a long moment he 
stared into space, reflecting on the bit- 
ter humor of the situation. ‘I’m in- 
debted to him,’ he went on. ‘That old 
hypocrite... is actually—my bene- 
factor!” 


Dominated by this quaint thought, so 
thoroughly logical to the mind of a financial 
wolf, he sends the telegram to one of his 
salesmen in the West instead of to his de- 
voted uncle—“Don’t sell any of our stuff 
to Steven Beck.” 


Of course, any reader with a just sense 
of life’s values must see that Steven isn’t 
Jonathan’s benefactor in any way. On the 
contrary, by turning the boy into a wolf he 
has increased manyfold the original injury. 
But that, as one can easily realize, isn’t 
Jonathan’s own view of the case. His de- 
cision is just, according to his lights! It is 
the payment of one of those debts he boasts 
he always pays. And it is made plausible 
and convincing because the author has care- 
fully planted the point that the boy Jona- 
than, like nearly all boys, was dominated by 


i 


a strong sense of justice, and was terribly 
outraged when injustice was done to him. 
The wolf, in spite of his crooked financial 
operations, is still ruled in his own queer 
way by that boy’s sense of justice. This 
is masterly handling of an unusual charac- 
ter—good Jekyll and Hyde stuff. 

The story is well worth careful study by 
writers who want to know how to put over 
retrospect in a yarn that imperatively de- 
mands a big dose of it. Another interesting 
point is the faithful way Mr. Scholz hews 
to the line, boldly accepting the heavy handi- 
cap of the unpopular nature of the story, 
and winning under that handicap because 
he makes his yarn a first-class example of 
its type. In the nature of the case his two 
characters are intrinsically unpleasant per- 
sons, and he does not compromise by going 
out of his way to sneak Jonathan into the 
reader’s good graces. Yet, at the finish, he 
really has a sympathetic villain story, which 
is always one of the most appealing of all 
stories when deftly developed. 

The characterization is excellent. The boy 
Jonathan, the man Jonathan, and the mean 

One can see them 
This is the more re- 


uncle are real people. 
and believe in them. 
markable because of the brevity of the story. 
Mr. Scholz makes every word count. He 
has plot, action, characterization, dramatic 
conflict, atmosphere, suspense, surprise, and 
all the other ingredients of a good story in 
the brief limits of his tabloid. 

The motivation is sound and logical. The 
idea of entangling Steven in one of Jona- 
than’s schemes to catch the “hicks” isn’t an 
implausible coincidence, but simply a prob- 
able outcome of the working of the law of 
averages. Jonathan, one supposes, has been 
promoting many schemes of that nature for 
many years, making them nation-wide in 
their scope. It is quite reasonable that 
Steven should finally fall into a net cast so 
often for birds of his feather. 




























































































































Literary Snares 


Some Personal Experiences With Literary 


Critics 


Related 


By Cuarwes L, STILLWELL 


ERHAPS there are more frauds in the 

literary game than anywhere else in 

the world. To name all them would be im- 

possible and useless. Even if we had a com- 

plete list today, tomorrow some new and 
ingenious device would be forthcoming. 

I think the very first time I was caught, 
it was by a song shark. I had written the 
words of a lyric and having ambition to see 
the words set to music, I got in touch with 
a party who offered to write the music and 
publish the song for a moderate sum, pay- 
able part in cash, and the balance upon my 
approval of the copy he was to submit. The 
cash payment was made. In due time came 
a pencil copy of the melody. The melody, 
by the way, was good and the check for the 
balance was promptly forwarded. It was 
returned unopened with the notation by the 
Postoffice, ‘“Moved—left no address.” 

But it’s the companies and individuals 
who advertise for scenario writers that have 
been the rudest to me. I answered the ad- 
vertisement of a certain League on the 
Pacific Coast, who for the sum of $10.00 
offered to sell me a course, give me instruc- 
tion until the course was completed, and act 
as my agent. I sent the $10.00. The course 
came—ten thin mimeographed booklets. 

To work out the exercises of this course 
would have required a lifetime, and left me 
at the end a mechanical plotter, fit for noth- 
ing but the insane asylum. But I did send 
the League a manuscript to market for me. 
It was a synopsis which was promptly ap- 
proved and “recommended for an all-star 
cast.” That was about six years ago, and 
I suppose it is still approved, as I have heard 
nothing to the contrary. The only other 
word that ever came to me from this con- 
cern was indirect; it was the information 
that the crooks had been run out of the city. 
The outstanding individual, whose adver- 


tisement I answered, however, is one whose 
name I am at liberty to divulge,—Luther N. 
Hanger, better known to writers as Zano de 
Mille, Lucien Maupin, and more than a 
dozen other aliases. At the time of my deal- 
ings with him, he was only nineteen years 
of age. 

Hanger’s methods of operation prove how 
wary a young writer should be. I first 
learned of him through advertisements ap- 
pearing in several of the leading writer's 
magazines. There were two of them ina 
single issue, one requesting poems to be pub- 
lished in a volume of verse to be entitled, 
“Sparks from the Anvil.’ The other was 
for moving picture synopses to be marketed. 

I sent him one of each. The poem con- 
tained seventy-two lines of blank verse, but 
it was promptly accepted for a place in the 
volume, together with the statement that 
while the limit was thirty lines, the poem 
was too worthwhile to be turned down on 
that account. Now here’s the rub. So many 
poems had been received, the work of edit- 
ing the volume had increased to such an ex- 
tent, that it would be necessary to charge an 
editorial fee of $10.00. But the volume 
would go all over the world, be placed in all 
libraries and colleges, and go on sale at lead- 
ing bookstores, etc. 

I consulted an author friend, who has 


written more than a score of successful 
novels. He advised me to send the fee. 
I did! 


The synopsis also was accepted, but it was 
essential that it be put in the best possible 
shape for submission to the producers. The 
charge would be $10.00 for the services of 
a stenographer. There would be no charge 
for revision by Hanger, he would derive his 
profit from the ten per cent commission on 
the sale. I mailed another money order for 
$10.00 
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Then, before I had time to become suspici- 
ous, there came an invitation to join the As- 
sociated Authors of America, of which Han- 
ger was president. Everything appeared 
regular. It seemed that much was to be 
gained by membership in an organization of 
its type, where I would be associated with 
many successful writers. Among the bene- 
fits offered was the promise of a year’s sub- 
scription to the Hollywoodian, a magazine 
for writers, published in Hollywood. That, 
alone, would be worth the membership fee 
of two dollars; why not get all the other 
advantages for nothing? The amount do- 
nated to Hanger for experience was straight- 
way increased from $20.00 to $22.00. 

Time passed—months of it. I wrote for 
information as to what progress was being 
made with my manuscripts, and received a 
postal informing me that something definite 
would be reported by a certain date. The 
certain date went by. 

I then wrote to one of the magazines 
which had carried Hanger’s advertisement, 
giving them the facts in the case, and seek- 
ing their opinion as to Hanger’s reliability. 
They replied that investigation had disclosed 
the fact that Hanger did not even have an 
office at the address given, but that he was 
a clerk in a hot-dog stand! They suggested 
that I mail all correspondence pertaining to 
the transactions to the Postmaster at Los 
Angeles, which I did. I learned from the 
Postmaster that Hanger had disappeared, 
and was advised to send all letters, circu- 
lars, etc., to the Chief Post Office Inspector 
at Washington, D. C. 

Some months later, I read in a newspaper 
that Hanger had been arrested on the charge 
of using the mails to defraud, on a complaint 
from some one in Lynchburg, Va., who had 
sent him more than one hundred dollars. 


The culprit confessed his guilt, seemed 
penitent, and promised to refund the money 
to all of his victims. He was released. 

Soon there appeared advertisements of 
The Shadowstage Guild in several of the 
writers’ magazines. I answered one of the 
advertisements, on guard all the while 
against any possible fraud. The answer to 
my inquiry was written on stationery bear- 
ing all the marks of distinction. Criticism 
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and revision of manuscripts at a reduced 
rate, sales service, and legal advice, were 
only a few of the privilege offered. For the 
time being, the membership fee had been 
reduced from $25.00 a year to $12.00! 

All which seemed like too much for the 
money. I wrote to my agent in Hollywood 
requesting him to investigate the Guild. He 
went to the given address where he found 
a girl in charge who would give him ab- 
solutely no information concerning the party 
or parties at the head of the organization. 
I saved my twelve dollars. 

Then came a letter from the Guild advis- 
ing me that my name had been given them 
as one who had been defrauded by Zano de 
Mille. If I would furnish full particulars, 
they would try through their legal depart- 
ment to collect the money, provided I would 
become a member of the Guild. The amount 
collected, if less than the fee, would be ac- 
cepted as full payment of membership; any 
amount in excess of the fee would be for- 
warded to me. 

I had resolved never to send the Guild a 
penny until their reliability was established 
beyond doubt, but I knew I could lose noth- 
ing by accepting their offer. I did accept it, 
solely to see what would happen. 

I am still wondering what would have 
happened had not matters come to a crisis. 
Within a short while, I received informa- 
tion from the Post Office Department at Los 
Angeles that Hanger had again been ar- 
rested for using the mails to defraud, and 
requesting all correspondence that had been 
sent me by the Guild. It developed that 
Hanger, having agreed to refund the money 
to his victims, had originated the idea of 
the Guild, and was seeking to satisfy them 
with membership in an organization which 
did not even- exist! 

But here’s the thing that makes me laugh. 
After all of this, I declared and vowed and 
swore to myself that I was fool-proof. Now 
follow me closely and laugh with me. 

I received about this time, volume 1, num- 
ber 1, of “The American Writer,” edited by 
Lucien Maupin, and published in Holly- 
wood, Calif. It carried across the top of the 
front cover the words, “25,000 COPIES 
THIS ISSUE.” It was a highly creditable 
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magazine, well worth the price of a dollar 
a year. There was nothing to suggest ir- 
regularity about the magazine itself. But 
this fact should have made me cautious: in- 
side the magazine was a coupon, stating that 
I was one of a lucky fifty, chosen from a 
list of over 100,000 names gathered at ran- 
dom over a period of five years. The coupon 
entitled me to free criticism of a manuscript, 
regardless of length, submitted within a 
year, provided I would fill out the coupon 
and return it with a year’s subscription. I 
never expected to use the coupon, but I did 
like the magazine. I mailed my check for 
the dollar. 


When the Post Office Inspector, some 
months later, returned my papers with the 
information that Hanger had again pleaded 
guilty, and had been sentenced to Federal 
prison for a year and a day, included among 
the effects was my cancelled check to The 
American Writer! 


Perhaps it takes a crook to discover a 
crook; I don’t know. But there was one 
article in that first and only number of The 
American Writer that indicates a crook to 
sense the working of the criminal mind. It 
is entitled “The Truth,” and deals with lite- 
rary frauds. It was claimed to be a reprint 
from one of the oldest and best writer’s 
magazines in America. Among the frauds 
mentioned, is this: 


“Most of the magazines for authors are 
publishing ‘market notices’ and advertisements 
of a number of ‘publishing corporations’ whose 
names resemble those of reputable concerns, 
soliciting all kinds of manuscripts. The 
authors who submit manuscripts receive letters, 
often mailed special delivery, telling them if 
they will send to an address in a nearby large 
city, fees for revising their manuscripts, their 
work will then be acceptable to the publishing 
houses. What a neat ‘Come-on game!’ And 
nobody liable when the publishing houses re- 
turn the revised manuscripts to their owners, 
probably worse than they were before the 
‘revision, with word that their plans have 
been changed, or that the manuscripts will be 
accepted at two cents a word, if the authors 
will buy five hundred copies of their works 
when printed !” 


That article did not make me laugh! It 
reminded me that I, who had imagined my- 
self fool-proof, had bit again! Or at least 
I think I had. For I had mailed $12.00 to 
a certain reviser for a corporation who ad- 
vertised that they wanted manuscripts for 
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two new magazines, which manuscript, a ten 
thousand word novelette, was promptly ac. 
cepted at two cents a word, payable on pub- 
lication. I do not know that I have bit; | 
am waiting to see. I do know that I sent 
this publication another story, six thousand 
words in length, and received, as in the first 
case, a special delivery letter from this re 
viser, stating that the editor had asked him 
to revise it, whereupon it would be accepted 
at two cents a word. He offered to do the 
work for me for twelve dollars. I paid no 
attention to this letter and my manuscript 
came home. 

I say I do not know that I have bit again! 
But if any one wants the greater portion of 
the two hundred dollars promised me for 
that novelette, he can write me through this 
magazine, and I will sell my chance for 
what the revision cost me—twelve dollars! 

The above are all my own experiences. 
The important thing is, how can others avoid 
the same pitfalls. 

Perhaps they can’t. But before answer- 
ing advertisements that offer something for 
nothing; or claim that you are one of the 
lucky number, or one of the favored few, 
they can investigate. It is the surest and 
most practical method. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL STATISTICS 

The National Education Association says 
that in the United States there are 30,064,621 
school children from five to seventeen years 
of age. There are 20,000,000 in public ele- 
mentary schools, 4,000,000 in secondary 
schools, 340,000 in private secondary 
schools—including college preparatory de- 
partments—280,000 in public higher insti- 
tutions and 486,000 in private higher insti- 
tutions, including collegiate departments, 
graduate and professional schools.—Kable- 
gram. 





Dubious Economy 


Marks: “Do you take many magazines 
at your house?” 
Parks: “Three at a club rate. We get 


one that I don’t want, one my wife doesn’t 
want, and one neither of us wants—all for 
$7.50.” 
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i | Milton A. McRae Discusses Journalism 
» for 
lars! After forty-five years in newspaper work 
oie the man who wrote many important chapters 
in the history of American Journalism finds 
7 that the reporter is still the vital link in the 
- for chain of journalistic success. 
the 
few, ILTON A. McRAE is one of the few is today coming to be realized. The once 
and men who have been privileged to wit- poorest paid employee” of the paper is being 
ness and to assist the marvelous growth recognized in a maternal as well as artistic 
and extraordinary improvement of journal- fashion. No longer is ‘mere gall’ needed 
CS ism in America during the past half century. to make a good reporter. He must be a gen- 
He started not only at the provervial bottom tleman, a man of wide reading and culture, 
ays of the ladder, but mastered the problems and above all have the ability to meet men 
bal encountered at each step of the upward and women of all classes and converse with 
ars climb. His counsel should be invaluable to them intelligently.” 
‘le- newswriters and journalists generally, for it Concerning modern editors, Mr McRae 
ary is given out of a life rich in experiences writes: 
ry such as few men have been privileged to “When we remember that a free press, 
le- garner and record as their own. like free speech, and free schools, is a fun- 
ti- “Attendance at the school of experience,” damental institution in this country, we more 
ti- writes Mr. McRae, “with close application readily comprehend what the American 
ts, is the only method by which any man or newspaper means to the people of the United 
e- woman can become a writer of distinction. States and what the people demand of it. 








“Journalism is the most fascinating busi- 
ness of which I have any personal knowl- 
edge, but the success of any individual as 
a journalist is dependent primarily upon 
himself. The old maxim “Education plus 
application equals success, applies to every- 
body engaged in the journalistic world.” 

And again: 

“The reporter is by far the most important 
man on the modern newspaper, and this fact 





I believe that editors today hold higher 
ideals, speaking generally, than ever before 
and that they are striving to live up to them. 
It is sad, of course, to reflect upon the pass- 
ing of the great personal journalists, Greeley 
and Dana, Watterson and Pulitzer, and 
others, but the American newspaper, which 
is now in the hands of nearly every man 
who can read, has not lost all its leadership 
by any means.” 












































Wanted--A Real Newspaper Play 


Writer’s Digest 


With the Newspaper Profession Offering More Possibilities for 
Exploitation by the Drama Than All Others Combined, 
Producers Seem Satisfied With Imitations 
of the Real Thing 


i eo BEST stories are never published.” 
This line, familiar to every one in the 
journalistic profession, should be a good 
lead to any aspiring playwright who is anxi- 
ous to scale the starry heights and haul down 
some of the celestial chestnuts. 

With critics, who evidently have never 
worked inside a newspaper office, hailing 
“Front Page’ as a milestone in dramatic 
progress, and all newswriting and editing 
folk turning from it with a brown taste in 
the mouth, it should be apparent to all that 
the time is ripe for a realistic drama dealing 
with newspaper life as it is. 

It is not only virgin territory. It is the 
most fertile field that remains untouched. 
The journalistic profession is packed with 
more realism than any trade or calling in 
the whole list of gainful occupations today 
—not excepting the business of the soldier. 
One finds a wealth of romantic material in 
perusing the annals of journalism that is 
fairly breath-taking, and whoever tackles 
the job of writing or producing America’s 
first real play dealing with newspaper folk 
need have no fear as to the outcome. Suc- 
cess is inevitable. 

It is just this richness of material sources 
that makes it puzzling for newspaper folk 
to discover the why and wherefore of such 
productions as “Front Page.” After view- 
ing a play of the calibre of “Front Page” 
with its obviously deficient mental voltage, 
many newspaper men and women will won- 
der that the public has any respect left for 
their craft. They need have little fear, how- 
ever, for the public is, after all, a fair judge 
of what is offered as entertainment, and 
does not take too seriously so broad a bur- 
lesque on life’s realities. 

In considering the subject of a news- 
paper play the thought intrudes that some 





newspaper has a chance to become immor- 
ial as the intellectual world considers im- 
mortality. Newspapers have sponsored all 
manner of contests, have spent sizable for- 
tunes promoting circulation schemes, con- 
ducting surveys, some of them of national 
scope, but not one has made a name for 
itself by acting as godfather to a genuine 
newspaper play. 

Newspapermen and women, that is to say 
those members of the craft actively engaged 
in newspaper work, are too absorbed in the 
day’s task to have much time or interest left 
for outside activity. But in the back of 
every journalist’s head there lurks the germ 
of a book or a play built on personal ex- 
perience or chapters in the lives of those he 
has encountered. It is not too much to say 
that such a book or play would be worth 
any one’s time. 

The demands of newspaper work are so 
great that few journalists ever achieve the 
goal. It is conceivable that with the induce- 
ment offered by some great newspaper de- 
sirous of being recorded in the history of 
drama as the discoverer of a deathless play, 
newspaper writers could be stimulated into 
overtime activity. There would be not mere- 
ly the financial gain accruing directly from 
the prize money, but the eventual returns 
from royalties, once the play is produced. 

The thought of such a national contest 
broadcasted by a newspaper of national re- 
nown, is too intriguing to be dismissed with- 
out some elaboration. There are several 
thousand newspapers in the United States. 
While the vast majority of these papers are 
small journals of purely local influence, the 
character of the work of the scribe, whether 
on a large or small sheet, is such as to make 
him a potential playwright. Although no 
estimates have ever been made there must be 
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at least five active writers on every news- 
paper—men and women who are keen ob- 
servers and know how to put their thoughts 
to work. 

A contest among newspaper people for 
ihe purpose of obtaining some dramas based 
on the life and experience of journalists is 
certain to produce results. Journalists have 
very recently begun to cast judicial eyes on 
their craft, to make comparisons with writ- 
ers in other sections of the guild. Some 
good reading has thus been created in the 
form of several worth-while books, chiefly 
of a critical nature. 


But no plays have resulted from all this 
shop talk. That is to say, no plays that will 
stand the test of time. This discussion is 
not offered on the premise that journalism 
needs a play for its continued well-being, 
but that the wealth of realism and romance 
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that characterizes the profession offers 
splendid opportunities to the dramatist. 

Of course, any play on newspaper folk, to 
be successful would have to be written by a 
journalist. The longer he has served the 
guild, the better play would he produce. As 
in any other work experience would be his 
best teacher. Such a playwright would have 
a complete advantage over other dramatists. 
He would be a creator from the ground up, 
as it were. 

The nature of the material, its well-nigh 
endless variety, is such that a newspaperman 
writing a play about his profession could 
defy tradition with perfect assurance of suc- 
cess. He could establish his own principles 
of drama, for like news, there is no rule or 
fundamental basis for its occurrence. In- 
deed, it is not hard to see that this spon- 
taneity which characterizes news would be 
an important feature of the play. 


Mencken’s Prize 


America’s Journalistic Prima Donna Reveals Feet of Ordinary Clay 
in Making the Award of the “American Mercury’s” 
Journalism Contest on the Basis of Mediocrity 


By Isaac H. ScHwartz 


L. MENCKEN would have done 

2 much better in his journalism contest 
had he given his $500 to the American Civil 
Liberties Union as he had intimated he 
might, instead of awarding the honorarium 
for the essay which he picked as the winner 
and which appears in the January issue of 
the American Mercury. 

Had Mencken given the money to some 
charitable enterprise he would have done 
much to strengthen the impression prevail- 
ing in some quarters, that his judgment is 
well nigh perfect, for the mediocre essay on 
journalism as a trade would have perished 
naturally and the Great Mogul of Letters 
would continue to sit in the seat of the scorn- 
ful secure in his reputation for infallibility. 

The American Mercury admits that the 
article written by Richard Owen Boyer, the 
Dallas Times Herald reporter, who won the 





prize, “does not say all that might be said 
on the subject.” They might have amplified 
the facts a bit closer to the mark and admit- 
ted that the essay, if such it may be termed, 
said nothing on the subject of journalism. 

To begin with, Boyer did not define jour- 
nalism. He did not say in so many words 
what a newspaper is or ought to be. Some 
biographical notes in the issue carrying the 
prize winner’s article reveal that Boyer has 
about half a dozen years of journalistic 
training to his credit, and all of that of re- 
cent acquisition. He must be both young 
in years and immature in journalistic ex- 
perience, for his essay is a haphazard affair 
and plainly contradicts itself on important 
points. 

The most obvious of these inconsistencies 
is seen in his belief that journalists are vir- 
tually ghouls delighting in rooting up un- 
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savory morsels to gratify the yearnings of a 
perverse complex, and that newspaper folk 
are more tolerant than the members of any 
other profession. Only an amateur would 
be caught in such palpable errors. Boyer’s 
“fox pass” is all the funnier because one of 
his indictments of the press today concerns 
the editorial habit of blowing hot and cold 
with the same breath. 

But it is not the essayist’s shortcomings 
or inexperience that is the subject of this 
article. It is La Mencken’s pose as an 
Olympian who finds the world more funny 
than serious. The writer was among those 
who had some fleeting hope that the essay 
contest on the subject of the newswriting 
guild would bring out at least one of the 
aspiring literary lights that have been se- 
cluded under modest bushel size basket cov- 
ers. The result is not only negative. It is 


disappointing. One expected, in view of the 
blowing that announced the contest that was 
supposed to establish something of a pre- 
cedent for such things, that the winning 


number would be worth recording in print. 
After reading the prize-winning article one 
knows no more about the journalist’s trade 
than—shall we say La Mencken? We shall. 

Mencken of course is not a reformer. He 
could not be a reformer, for they usually 
agree with something and only the Ameri- 
can Mercury agrees with Mencken. But in 
the announcement of the journalism contest 
one was led to believe that the American 
Mercury for the moment at least, was in- 
vestigating the possibility of telling its pub- 
lic what the newspaper is all about and why. 

By choosing Boyer’s article Mencken re- 
veals what many have suspected—that he is 
neither better nor worse than the millions of 
his fellow-Americans whom he graciously 
terms canaille. He has consistently pillor- 
ied Rotary and Methodism for their alleged 
stand-patism. If that was his chief griev- 
ance Mencken may grasp in fraternal hand- 
shake the most ardent among the back-slap- 
ping, eating-club orators, for in awarding 
the prize to Boyer, Mencken has approved 
mediocrity. 

If the essay were the product of one who 
spoke with the authority of a life-time spent 
at the task of recording current history, one 
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might forgive Mencken and lay the choice 
to some such natural excuse as deference to 
age. But when an essayist declares that 
many thousands of members of an import- 
ant profession are in the work through acci- 
dent of circumstance or through constitu- 
tional indifference to responsibility, one must 
find a unique classification in which to place 
such odd products. 


Boyer dotes on the style, the tone, the 
policy and the accoutrements of the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch. He apparently never 
has made the acquaintance of the New York 
Times. And if he likes sanity in a daily, 
why has he omitted the Christian Science 
Monitor? On one hand he extolls to the 
sky the reporter’s craving for excitement and 
the romance which is part of the game, and 
on the other he prefers to give the palm to 
any journal that omits or represses the sen- 
sational features in the day’s news. The 
essay is as inconsistent as the policy of the 
American Mercury, which slams or praises 
with equal ardor any one of half a dozen 
leading faiths, professions and institutions. 

The article will be disappointing not only 
to newswriting folk, who may have hoped 
to glean something of profit from any prize 
chosen by so great a judge as the American 
Mercury; it will be a blow to those whose 
worship of the Bigger and Better Critique 
amounts almost to an obsession. In an age 
when any street urchin hawking the latest 
news can quote circulation figures, discuss 
editorial policy, and “project” his sales vol- 
ume for the coming year, it is not far from 
the mark to point out that a better choice 
of a winning number could have been made 
by Mencken’s peers in mediocrity—the writ- 
ers of true confessions, as so much per con. 

The contest is simply Mencken’s idea of a 
good time. By its own admission the Ameri- 
can Mercury lives to entertain a choice mi- 
nority. Whether that select clientele will 
find much amusement in an essay that says 
nothing is difficult to learn. A good way to 
find out the effect of the article would be 
through another contest, this time for the 
purpose of receiving comments on the com- 
mentary of contemporary journalism. The 
suggestion is offered to the Higher Criticism 
free of cost, 
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Gannett Tells the Critics 


“A Wholesale Indictment of the Press is as Unfair as a Wholesale 















Indictment of Religion,’ He Declares in Replying to the 





RITICS of the press 

would get further if 

they were more moderate 

and more specific in their 
statements. 

Newspapers are made 
by persons with human 
frailties, for persons with 
human frailties, and to ex- 
pect perfection is there- 
fore unreasonable. 

There are papers that 
have little conception, 
seemingly, of their res- 
ponsibility to society. They 
welter in sensation and 
crime and bloodshed, with 
scarcely a column for a 
mention of the construc- 
tive things of life which 
are most decidedly a part 
of the American scene. 

But these papers are a 
small minority of the hun- 
dreds issued every day in 
America. 

A wholesale indictment 
of the press, therefore, is 
as unfair as would be a 
wholesale indictment of 
religion and the churches 
because of the excesses of 
a few fanatical sects and 
individuals. 

The press does not re- 
sent honest, constructive 
criticism from persons 
who know something of 
conditions under which 





Budding Critics of American Journalism 


By Frank E, GANNETT 





Frank E. Gannett, publisher of the 
Gannett Newspapers, is perhaps one of 
the busiest men in the profession of 


news dissemination. Yet, when the 
editor of Writer’s Dicest asked Mr. 
Gannett to let the readers of the jour- 
nal know what he thinks about news- 
writing, journalism and the newspaper 
in general, he paused in the midst of 
his tasks to voice his views on these 
matters. He has spoken his mind with- 
out reserve, as any one may see from 
the following letter. 

While journalism, in the opinion of 
the editor of Writer’s DicEst, needs 
no defense, the men and women who 
devote their lives to the job of gather- 
ing and publishing news would render 
their profession and the public a dis- 
tinct service by discussing freely the 
problems confronting the craft. The 
pages of Writer’s DicEsT are open to 
responsible individuals whose experi- 
ence in journalism qualifies them to 
answer the newspaper’s critics. 







newspapers must be pre- 
duced and who are actu- 
ated by honest motives. It 
does resent, however, 
biased attacks based on 
false information or on 
information which, _ be- 
cause of its incomplete- 
ness, is even more unfair. 


Some of the most 
violent critics of newspa- 
pers are persons who 
themselves have _ been 
newspaper workers and 
who, apparently, have had 
experiences which have 
soured them on the whole 
business or profession of 
newspaper making. 


It may be unfortunate 
that the men and women 
who are engaged in the 
exacting work of issuing 
the nation’s papers are so 
engrossed in their tasks 
that seldom do they take 
the time to reply to their 
disgruntled fellow work- 
ers. 


On the other hand, most 
of these attacks are so ob- 
viously unfair and ex- 
travagant in their charges 
that it may be better to 
leave a reasonable and 
fair-minded public to take 
the diatribes for just what 
they are worth. 
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Crime and News 


According to Nine Clergymen Who Turned Reporters 
for One Day, Crime Has an Important 
Part in the Day’s News 


N EXPERIMENT has been tried by 
a newspaper that might be emulated 
with profit by dailies everywhere in Amer- 
ica. The Mount Clemens Daily Leader per- 
mitted nine clergymen to look after its news 
in a special edition, and when the paper was 
published, it was found that except for a 
few minor changes, the style, character, and 
general tone of the reading matter was vir- 
tually identical with the product of the regu- 
lar staff. 

The idea lends itself well to a variety of 
uses. Since representative clergymen of a 
large community in getting out a newspaper 
discover that crime—the theme of half of 
their sermons—is inevitable in the news and 
must be accorded its place, why not extend 
the experiment further? Just as a matter of 
scientific interest to the trade, why not let 
the politicians make up the paper occasion- 
ally, the realtors some other time and some 
other representative group on another oc- 
casion ? 

The public might in that way learn the 
truth about the charges that there are too 
many realty stories masquerading as news 
or political propaganda appearing as legiti- 
mate copy, or downright advertising under- 
neath stories of crime. At least it would be 
interesting to see what sort of paper the 
various professional or business interests 
would turn out if given the chance to do so. 

The clergymen of Mount Clemens agreed, 
when they arrayed the day’s news, that crime 
was a vital part of the material in hand. In 
other words, they agreed with the news- 
papermen themselves that it would be an 
unusual newspaper that either omitted or 
ignored the subject of crime. The ministers 
found that a newspaper, to be a genuine rec- 
ord of contemporary history, must contain 
the bitter with the sweet. 


One of the ministers who “covered” the 
police beat in search of copy, thought the 
crime stories were excellent sermons with 
obvious lessons of value to the public and 
voted to put them on page one. He declared 
there would be more crime if criminals felt 
the press was less watchfull or less likely to 
publish the details of their sordid careers, 
The mistakes of some members of society, 
the ministers thought, if publicly presented, 
would act as warnings to other people, who 
may be contemplating similar errors. 

It was the consensus of opinion among 
the clergymen that a newspaper which pub- 
lished only the ‘“‘good” stories, would be such 
a dull affair that readers would throw it 
away in disgust. News, they concluded, must 
be interesting, piquant, intriguing, and above 
all, unusual. In this they came pretty close 
to finding the definition for news, perhaps 
for the first time in the annals of journalism. 

The citizen who lives uprightly, who pays 
his bills and takes his own wife to the road- 
side inn, the clergymen found to be the rule 
of life. According to common sense learn- 
ing, the details of such an ordinary existence 
are not sufficiently interesting to be desira- 
ble as news in a paper of any importance. 
Any exception to such a mode of life auto- 
matically becomes news and it was this line 
of reasoning that guided the ministers in 
making up the paper during their single 
day’s experience as newspapermen. 

The experience of the Mount Clemens 
Daily Leader is worth more to the news- 
paper trade than a thousand courses in col- 
lege journalism. When nine ministers, rep- 
resenting the religious groups of a communi- 
ty, can agree that crime is news, that the pro- 
ceedings of the domestic relations court and 
the police court merit publication on page 
one, and that valuable moral lessons are 
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found in the story of a bandit’s life or his 
encounter with the law, then journalism has 
passed its most rigorous test with colors 
flying. 

“The Mount Clemens Daily Leader de- 
serves the praise of the whole press of 
America for having rendered it a valuable 
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and instructive service. Two Catholic priests, 
a Methodist minister, two Baptist preachers, 
a Jewish rabbi, a Presbyterian clergyman, an 
Episcopalian prelate, and a Lutheran minis- 
ter comprised the list of churchmen who 


turned reporters and editors for a day. 


School Journalism--Its Status 


OMEBODY once asked a famous tenor: 
“How do you sing?” 

“Fine,” was the answer of the singer, 
who, like all true artists, valued his talents 
highly. 

“But how do you do it?’ persisted the 
other. 

“T just open my mouth and sing,” the 
tenor replied. 

This story ought to be told to those en- 
thusiasts who, after almost a dozen years 
of ceaseless experimenting, still contend that 
school journalism is worth all the bother and 
care that is lavished on it. School journal- 
ism, which has gathered momentum since it 
started with something of a rush in 1916, 
is worse off today than at any time during 
its swift climb. 

At the present moment school journalism 
appears to be one of the by-products of 
modern American education. Not even its 
champions are so bold as to class it with 
the educational facilities of either high 
school or college. Its devotees, among the 
faculties and students, evidently are still too 
close to their mistakes to see that they are 
advancing neither journalism as a profes- 
sion, nor education as a fine art. 

One is completely at sea in attempting to 
find out where school journalism stands to- 
day. No one has a clear thought on the sub- 
ject. Students, when pressed for an answer 
will refer one to the teacher and the teacher 
usually falls back on the blank reply that 
journalism is part of the curriculum. School 
journalism, as Ring Lardner might say, “is 
just one of those things.” 


One of the disheartening experiences of 
city editors, managing editors and others re- 
sponsible for every-day American journal- 
ism is the task of forcing on graduate jour- 
nalists the realization that they must start 
learning all over again when they join a 
newspaper staff. 

“But I studied it at school!” 
ate answers in astonishment. 


the gradu- 


It is then up to the editor to reveal the 
painful truth that school journalism and the 
real thing can never be reconciled. This 
happens nowadays with such frequency that 
some newspapermen are wondering that the 
schools have not awakened to the real situa- 
tion. 

No one would be concerned about the 
matter but for the large number of boys 
and girls who are engaged in studying jour- 
nalism from books. The estimate for the 
present year is in excess of 40,000. Of 
course, very few follow journalism through 
their four years of high school. The student 
who has decided to enter newspaper work 
and wants an education at the same time, 
usually manages to steer clear of school 
journalism and gets his newspaper training 
during vacation season. That is to say, if he 
has met some one who knows enough about 
journalism to advise him properly. 


Practical, every-day journalism can not be 
taught in schools. It is too much like life 
itself to be confined within the covers of a 
book. It is, like life itself, in a state of 
flux, a paradox at once abstract and con- 
crete, yet partaking of all elements, all forms 
and all attributes. The journalism of the 
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schools is a pastime, instructive in a sense 
but lacking any sort of permanent value. 


Generally, one finds that the publications 
which provide the working laboratory for 
school journalists are simply “house or- 
gans,” magazines or newspapers whose chief 
justification or excuse for being is found 
in the fact that they promote “school spirit.” 
At the same time such journals are valuable 
to the school as advertising media. They 
blow the local horn only and while the audi- 
ence is limited, it hears the note repeated so 
often and at such close range that in time 
somebody visits the place to see “what all 
the shootin’s about.” 


If school journalism and school journals 
were frankly the equivalent of public rela- 
tions counsel, they would be justified on 
such grounds alone. The difficulty is that 
out of the 40,000 boys and girls at least 
3,500 and perhaps 4,000 of them will get the 
idea that journalism is all a lot of fun. And 
with such a notion they will in time make up 
their minds to make journalism their career. 
No one has told them that every-day jour- 
nalism involves as much study, as much 
effort and as much fatigue as any other pro- 
fession whose members make their living 
honestly. 


Practi¢al journalism of the newspaper 
world is not the journalism of the schools. 
It does not consist in reporting one’s class 
activities for the monthly or weekly edition 
of the school paper. Few essays such as 
find their way into school journals have ever 
seen the light of day in a metropolitan daily. 
The bit of occasional verse or the engag- 
ingly serious piece of fiction that so fre- 
quently adorns the first page next to the 
table of contents of the school journal are 
strangers in newspaper offices. 


The question may now be asked: If 
school journalism is not journalism what is 
it? Is school journalism an aid to the 
courses in literature? Is it, as so many be- 
lieve, an outside activity, in no way related 
to the school curriculum and without per- 
manent profit to the students? Or is it “just 
one ci those things?” 

It is a fact that few teachers of journal- 
ism have had actual experience as journal- 
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ists. And it is quite conceivable that many 
a city editor, without a college degree (and 
in many instances, lacking even a high 
school education) might teach the journal- 
istic teachers some things they do not know 
about journalism. While there is an in- 
creasing tendency to raise the standards of 
journalism, as in the other professions, the 
successful applicants for the preferable po- 
sitions on desirable newspapers are not col- 
lege trained, but news-trained men and 
women. Journalism is an art and not a 
science. 

The status of school journalism is neither 
that of an educational facility nor of a regu- 
larly constituted course of training for a 
profession. It takes up the student’s time 
with an activity that he could well afford to 
miss. Indeed, if the time now devoted in 
some schools to journalism were applied to 
regular subjects of the schools’ curricula, 
there is ample reason to believe that the edu- 
cational standards of those institutions 
would rise astonishingly. 

If journalism of the schools were an aid 
to English, or composition or rhetoric or 
grammar or whatever reason is assigned for 
its existence, there might be some optimism 
as to its future. But school’ journalism is 
not advancing either the cause of practical, 
every-day journalism of the newspapers and 
magazines, or the interests of education in 
general. The students gain at best a hazy 
and useless assemblage of facts which they 
may never need. 

With 40,000 boys and girls putting in 
much valuable time on “school journalism,” 
with 1,000 high schools including some form 
of journalism in their studies, this branch 
of American education has certainly little to 
show for the investment made by the citi- 
zenry. 

Conscientious teachers and supervisors of 
vocational education can do no better job 
on behalf of the 40,000 boys and girls now 
“studying” journalism than to make a thor- 
ough study of the entire problem. In fact, 
there is so little material of real value in 

present-day school journalism that they 
would save themselves much time in such a 
survey by starting their study as if they 
were exploring virgin country. 
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Solving a Murder Case 


By Evcene J. Power 


Staff writer of Evansville Courier-Journal 


yale and newspaper men are 
everlastingly writing a story telling of 
the deeds of other people, but when they 
themselves are written up they are at loss 
as to how to take it and wonder if some of 
their colleagues are poking fun at them. 
This is the way I felt when the paper on 
which I am employed as writer, staff photog- 
rapher and general news utility man, gave 
its news and editorial 


me the credit in 
columns for solving the most 
recent murder case in the little 
city of Evansville. In the 
newspaper school, the school 
of hard experience, in which 
I learned my profession, I 
was taught to get the facts and 
to take no one’s word for any- 
thing unless I could prove it 
beyond a reasonable doubt. 
The day Mrs. Glenna 
Thomas, 38, died of gun shot 
wounds at her home, I was 
busy writing a local political 
yarn and knew very little about 
it. In fact, the local coroner, 
Max Lowe, was so emphatic 
in his verdict of suicide as the 
cause of death, that the story 
was handled by our cub re- 
porter. But that evening, after 
I had left the office and re- 
turned to my home, I read the 
story because I have a morbid 
tendency for such things hav- 
ing covered so many suicide 
and murder stories myself. 
When I read that the wom- 
an had been shot twice in the 
breast over the heart and once 
through the head, the bullet 
penetrating the brain, my curi- 
osity was immediately aroused. 
I could not see how any wom- 





Old-time journalists will 
get a thrill out of Eugene 
Powell’s simple story. When 
the editor of WriTER’s DiGEsT 
heard that a reporter on the 


Evansville Courier Journal 
had “gone native” on the job 
and resorted to the tactics 
of twenty years ago in solv- 
ing a murder, he promptly 
got in touch with the scribe 
and got his story. Powell 
was asked to tell in his own 
fashion the story concern- 
ing his part in solving the 
Thomas murder case, and 
while he has written the ac- 
count with more than ordi- 
nary restraint — considering 
the importance of the feat— 
the facts are sufficiently novel 
and thrilling to provide a 
real “kick” for the narrative. 
The story is. worth keeping 
for it may mark the renais- 
sance of genuine journalism. 


an, Or any person in fact, could shoot her- 
self twice in the breast and once in the head 
with each necessarily being fatal. It looked 
to me as if some one had blundered. I knew 
that the case could not have been hushed up 
for political reasons because neither the 
woman nor her husband, Herman Thomas, 
who was a fireman in a large cigar factory, 
were prominent in local political circles. It 
looked to me like an open and shut case 


of pure murder. 

The first thing I did the 
next morning was to view the 
body of the dead woman. 
After examining the wounds 
I went immediately to the cor- 
oner’s office and demanded an 
autopsy to determine definite- 
ly if each shot in itself would 
have been fatal. 

The coroner, a self sufficient 
young fellow, told me very 
emphatically that he would not 
perform the autopsy and that 
he was absolutely sure it was 
a case of suicide. He also told 
me very emphatically and pro- 
fanely that the newspapers of 
Evansville were sticking their 
noses in other people’s busi- 
ness too much and were trying 
“big city stuff’ in a small 
town. This last was thrown at 
me directly as I came to Evans- 
ville from Indianapolis. 

I then went to Detective 
Chief Edward Sutheimer and 
explained to him the case as 
I saw it. The chief also was 
inclined to laugh at me, but 
after I had argued with him 
for about half an hour, he 
consented to put two detec- 
tives at my disposal to com- 
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plete my investigations. According to our 
story of the day before, the woman’s hus- 
band was the only one in the house with 
her at the time she was shot. After talking 
to neighbors and relatives of the Thomases 
I found that Mrs. Thomas had been keep- 
ing company with a milk man, Joseph 
Fisher, and had gone to Indianapolis to 
spend the week end with him. Fisher had 
moved to that city only a short time before. 
I also found out that Thomas had refused 
his wife a divorce on account of their three 
young daughters. 

Then taking the revolver with which Mrs. 
Thomas was shot, I traced it to a sporting 
goods store and found that Thomas had 
bought it there about three weeks previous 
to the shooting. The detectives, who were 
with me, still pooh-poohed the idea that any 
one had killed Mrs. Thomas. 

I then took the detectives to Thomas and 
had them arrest him. We took the man 
to the detective chief’s office and questioned 
him. After half an hour of questioning, dur- 
ing which time I placed the facts I had 
learned before him, the man confessed that 
he had shot his wife. 

He declared that he was driven to the 
point of desperation by the woman’s acts, 
and her eternal nagging and repetition that 
he was too big a coward to kill her. 

“TI grabbed the gun and shot her three 
times before she fell to the floor,” he cried, 
when we had forced him to tell his story. 
“Sometimes I am sorry and sometimes I am 
glad that I did it.” 

Probably before this story is published 
the man will have been tried and sentenced 
on the charge of murder and sometimes I, 
like Thomas, am glad and sorry that I dug 
into the case and caused his arrest and his 
ultimate conviction for the murder of his 
erring wife. 

I did no more than any other reporter 
would have done in the case if he had been 
digging for facts and not for statements of 
public officials. 
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Publicity 
The average man is a timid soul 
Who will cringe like a bitten pup, 
From the camera’s eye when they call the 
roll, 
But he likes to be written up. 
—The Neighbor, Akron Times Press. 





Regarding training tor newspaper work, 
in “An Outline of Careers for Women,” 
published by Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Miss Bugbee remarks: “It is impossible 
to say nothing of being misleading, to lay 
down rules and regulations concerning the 
preparation or apprenticeship for newspaper 
work. A degree from a school of journal- 
ism is more highly valued than it was ten 
years ago and gives a girl an advantage 
over rivals wholly uninformed as to news- 
paper processes. Some newspapers employ 
girls fresh from college, depending on their 
general education and good sense to famili- 
arize them with details of newspaper work 
in a few weeks. Obviously, the best prepar- 
ation for work on a big city newspaper is a 
certain amount of work on a smaller paper. 
A command of stenography and French and 
German will be very useful in emergencies, 
though they seldom figure in the selection 
of a new reporter. Sometimes a young 
girl who has none of these qualifications is 
given a chance on the paper. The miracle 
does happen. Perhaps the personality of 
the girl alone accounts for her success. If 
the editor thinks she will make good, he lets 
her try. Intelligence and energy, coupled 
with general education, and a flair for writ- 
ing, are the characteristics the city editor 
regards as essential, and moderate good 
looks never hurt a candidate.” 





HERE’S no rest for the wicked but the 
good don’t have any fun either. 
—Medbury in Salt Lake Tribune. 





Necessary Distinction 
Penley: “But you said you liked a story 
full of imaginative qualities.” 
Editor: “That’s true. But the quality of 
this is not imaginative; it is merely imag- 
inary.”—Kablegram. 
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The articles published in this department are interviews with 
representalive Guild members 








RS. ALICE HILL BOOTH-SMITH- 

SON, a member of the Guild resid- 

ing at Hartford, Conn., has written two 

books of poems within the last four years, 

namely, “Songs of Gladness,” and “Heart 
to Heart With the Kiddies.” 

Her poems have reached the hearts of 
many of all classes both at home and abroad. 
Among her many notes of appreciation, she 
received one from His Royal Highness, the 
Prince of Wales, as well as from Mrs. 
Henry Ford, and other well-known people. 

“Songs of Gladness” was inspired mostly 
by her travels throughout the United States 
and Canada. The Rockies are typified in one 
of her most interesting poems and one can 
feel the awesome splendor of the mountains 
throughout the poem. 

Mrs. Smithson, having lived in India for 
ten years, has an inherent interest in that 
country and it’s people. In a newspaper, 
The Forward of Calcutta, her “Songs of 
Gladness” have been compared with the 
Vaishnava lyrical songs. 

Other newspapers of India have given her 
book favorable mention, including the “Ben- 
gali” of Bombay, and another paper of the 
capital city, Delhi. 

As for the children’s book, it is well rec- 
ommended by Dr. J. Parkes Cadman, Edgar 
E. Davis, well-known philanthropist, and 
others. The latter made the statement that 
“More of this type of poems could be a 
great influence, as against the old-time fairy 
tales which are not true.” 

At present Mrs. Smithson is working on 
a new book of long story-verse and she feels 
that already she has found many helpful 


suggestions in Writer’s DicEst, and is con- 
fident of the future help of the Guild. 


A. STAHL, Glendale, Calif., was born 

¢ at Winesberg, Ohio, in 1868. After 

teaching school for eight years, and pur- 

suing his literary studies at the Ohio North- 

ern University, he became a law student at 

the University of Nebraska, where he gradu- 
ated in the Class of ’98. 

Mr. Stahl’s law practice was short-lived, 
however. Being of an adventurous bent of 
mind, he went to the Southwest where for 
ten years he made his home in the Imperial 
Valley. When he arrived there is was yet 
a virgin desert. Here he had many unique 
experiences which furnished him material 
for his One, a novel, “Rolling 
Stones,” is descriptive of that Valley. An- 
other, “Uncle Dobson,” now in the hands of 
the publishers, has its setting in the Sierras 
of Southern California. 

Mr. Stahl has written short stories on ad- 
ventures below the line in Mexico; others 
are based on his experiences on the desert. 
Lately, he has tried his hand at writing a 
comedy drama for the movies. A synopsis 
of it will appear in the January Number of 
the Universal Scenario Company's Bulletin. 

In speaking of writers, Mr. Stahl says: 
“T have been reading the Writrr’s DIGEsT 
for about a year, and I am greatly interested 
in the articles which appear under the name 
of Thomas Uzzell, Laurence D’Orsay, James 
Tracy, and others. We may well say, "They 
are guide posts, showing us the way along 
our literary career.’ ” 


stories. 
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Why I Write 
By Vivian McCutiLoucH 

I WRITE, not particularly because I want to, but because y 
I must. In fact, I have no choice. There is no escape oa 
from the myriads of thoughts that constantly flock through "es 
my mind, clamoring to see the light of day. I am wholly mi 
unaware of their source. I only know I must put them a 
on paper. " 
Worps eae ee I love them. Since my earliest mem- it 
ories I have unconsciously been trying to fit them together 7 
into the complex and fascinating mosaic of literature. To se 
me they are a fisherman’s reel, a scientist’s test tube, a 

potter’s clay, a mason’s square and compass or an artist’s 
love of the beautiful. a 
A CREATIVE urge will not be stilled, it will not be st 
subdued and it can not be repressed. It must find expres- ss 
sion. An architect crystalizes a dream in brick and stone, et 
the sculptor’s finished image but follows the pattern of his | p 
cherished vision, and the composer merely echoes the music | : 
of his own soul. Thus I write—because I must. As a rush | p 
of wind through an oak tree sets a thousand leaves d 
a-flutter, so emotions stir in me a thousand irresistible, dl 
tormenting, alluring, intriguing, tantalizing thoughts ‘ 
which cry out for words to clothe. ! 
IF no one in all the world will read my work, I shall still ; 





could not stop me; if all the pens and paper on earth were 
destroyed, then I would write my thoughts on the sands 
of the desert, though the nightly winds swept them away; 
I would trace my words on the shell-lined beach and let 
each on-coming wave dash them out to sea. 


YET I would write—because I must! 


| 

| 

| 

| 
write; if all organized authorities forbade writing, they | e 

| 
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OU MAY have noticed that verse is 
something from which literary agents 
fight shy—excepting those who get their 
incomes from reading fees rather than com- 
missions. The agent usually asks a higher 
percentage on verse than on prose—often 
twenty-five per cent. And even then he 
gives you the impression that he is handling 
it as a personal favor. One of the biggest 
and best agencies say they handle verse at 
a loss—the department is carried by the fic- 

tion. 
I have worked on magazines when enve- 
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lopes from the agencies came in, and I have 
blushed for the poets. I know they would 
not want their manuscripts submitted on 
such weary looking paper, reminding the 
editor of their long futile trips; I know they 
would not want them to come in the same 
envelope with from ten to fifty other poet’s 
poems. I can’t explain the psychology of it, 
but somehow it seems to put them all into 
the same group of almost-good-enough-to- 
publish poems. It takes away the thrill-of- 
discovery feeling, because you feel that if 
the agent had actually found a masterpiece 
he would have submitted it alone. But, of 
course, agents can’t do business that way. 
Also, some of the agencies won’t enclose 
stamps—a tiny prejudice results against 
agency work unless the agency hits the bull’s 
eye frequently. 

The personal admirer who will act as an 
agent is a little different; but even then, not 
ideal. I have two or three times accepted 
other people’s work to market ; but I haven’t 
sold any of it. If it were my work, I would 
have sold it, not because my own is any 
hetter, though of course I think so. 

That’s the whole secret. When my 
friend’s work comes back, I am afraid I 
may have been mistaken about it. No one 
has enough faith in a poem to be able to 
market it, except the person who wrote it. 


Marketing Verse 


Faith in One’s Poems — the Secret 
of Many Sales 


By Marcery S. MANSFIELD 









But no, it’s not the whole secret either. 
To market intelligently the work of another 
poet you would have to send him a ques- 
tionnaire on which the most important ques- 
tion would be: “Which magazines do you 
read regularly, which occasionally? Which 
living poets do you most admire? Where 
are they appearing?” For unconsciously 
we are influenced by what we read. 

If a poet answered my questionnaire: “I 
like Keats and Shelley and Milton, but I 
don’t like the magazines of today and I 
don’t read them,” I would despair of plac- 
ing his work. His love of Keats, Shelley 
and Milton, is excellent, but as Burns Man- 
tle said of the theatre, the successful art of 
any age is always the work of men who 
know the recent developments in the art. 

So if you would sell poems to magazines, 
the very first step is to read them in maga- 
zines that pay for them, not in the little 
magazines and newspaper columns that get 
them for nothing. 

It may be asked why one should try to 
sell poetry, since there is so little profit in 
it. The answer is, of course, that there isn’t 
much financial object, unless you write a 
very popular and easily salable type of 
poetry. In this group are the witty folks 
like Arthur Guiterman who write a light, 
but perfect, humorous poem; and a few 
women, a very few, who can play on the 
heart-strings simply. I think we must admit 
that the people who can fill these popular 
markets again and again have a very real 
and living talent, besides high craftsman- 
ship; although the majority of poets would 
rather write the sort of thing they them- 
selves do write. 

The few poets who write prolifically and 
sell constantly might get a new Ford out of 
it. Occasionally some one hints that he gets 
a living. Poetry offers a living to a very 
few—usually only after they have been 
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writing many years and have national repu- 
tations—and then the living is not derived 
from magazine publication chiefly but from 
magazines, plus book royalties, plus lectures, 
recitals and occasional teaching. I estimate 
that $100 a year is a fair earning from maga- 
zine verse for the poet who has enough 
ability to publish occasionally in the best 
magazines, but who could not be named 
among the most famous half dozen or so. 

It is difficult to get into a magazine at in- 
tervals of much less than a year. Say that 
a poet had, at the same time, ten markets 
open to his work, he would be doing pretty 
well, [ think. He would have a poem pub- 
lished on an average of one nearly every 
month. Incidentally he probably would be 
publishing all the publishable verse he could 
write in a year, for few of us succeed in 
selling anything but our best verse. 

3y and by our $100 a year poet could col- 
lect his published poems into a book. It 
probably would be a much better book than 
it would have been if he had not submitted 
his work to the test of publication. Per- 
haps he would have enough of a reputation 
so that some publisher would be willing to 
risk publishing the book on a royalty basis. 
And perhaps the fact that his work had been 
published might mean some reviews and 
some readers that it would not otherwise 
have received. At that the book probably 
will earn less than the sum total already 
earned by the poems in the magazines. 

So the outlook for our poet isn’t very 
brilliant, is it? And if he prefers to write 
solely for his amusement and to his scrap- 
book or scrap-basket, I for one, shan’t blame 
him. Still his outlook is more brilliant, isn’t 
it, than if he published a book at his own 
expense, and found either that the book did 
not sell at all or that it was finally dumped 
on the bargain counters at ten cents a copy? 

So if he has a craving for publication, and 
believes his work deserves publication, the 
best thing he can do about it is to get down 
to the business of marketing it. 

First, he tries a bunch of magazines; per- 
haps nothing happens—not a squeak out of 
the editors. When his persistence gives out, 
he stops. Probably his work was too youth- 
ful, or too unfinished. Or perhaps he just 
isn’t a poet. In that case at the end of five 
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or six years, he probably will find himself 
absorbed in something else he can do better. 
If not, if he is still writing, let him try again. 

This time we will organize things a little 
better. We will ask him to read over those 
first poems which did not sell. Does any 
one of them strike him as “nearly” a good 
poem? He will revise it a little. But don't 
send it out right away. Your revision may 
not be as good as you think it. It may ap- 
peal to your mind but not be as good to the 
ear. Let it rest several months, then read 
it again. You may be surprised to find that 
the first version is better. But eventually 
you get that poem revised. 

As for the other early duds—James 
Thomson used to burn his every New Year’s 
Eve. That is too soon; always wait until 
your poems are from five to ten years old 
and never destroy anything while you are in 
a discouraged mood. Take a sheaf of old 
manuscripts and interest yourself in seeing 
how many of them you can turn to some ac- 
count. Nearly every poem will have some- 
thing—a good figure, a good phrase, a vivid 
expressive verb, an idea which deserves bet- 
ter treatment, a good line, or a good title. 
Copy it down in a notebook. It may enrich 
some otherwise barren line. Having done 
this, you can light your sacrificial fires. 

Now turn to more recent work. There 
is some which you feel ought to be burned, 
but we will slip it instead in a large heavy 
envelope or brief case for future exami- 
nation. 

Then there is some work which you have 
just finished within the last few days. This 
too, we will put away, though not for so 
long. It is a great mistake to send out 
poetry while it is still hot. The mind is real- 
ly still working on it. As you say it over 
to yourself during the next few days you 
will be sure to strike upon improvements, or 
to detect a flat line here or there which you 
can correct by conscientious revision—some- 
times, though not usually, calling on your 
notebook for a more interesting word or 
expression. 

The revision of the poem is the most im- 
portant part of marketing it. One word 
can make all the difference between a poem 
which is just a little too sloppy, or too banal, 
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or too unmetrical to publish—and one which 
isn’t. 

Here’s one hint: When the rhyme is too 
noticeable, too hackneyed—like love and 
dove, fire and desire—the troub!e is usually 
not in the rhyme, but in the middle of the 
line. You must make the line more interest- 
ing, more full of content, in order that less 
attention will be attached to the rhyme. 

But to return to our marketing. Select 
the best of the poems which you have re- 
vised to your satisfaction. These are your 
wares. Don’t bother with the rest. You 
can’t “break in” except with striking poems. 

Make the mechanical part just as easy 
as you can. Keep stamped envelopes with 
return address on hand. Either get a heavy, 
good grade of typewriter paper, or use a 
heavy letter paper slightly smaller than type- 
writing paper. It makes the best looking 
manuscript for a poem, and takes an extra 
trip or two before it needs recopying. But 
you must copy your poem about every two 
or three trips. It must be fresh enough to 
make the editor think he is getting it on its 
first round. 

Any system of keeping track of 
you send manuscripts is all right—a file card 
for each poem (listed by first line rather 
than title), a page for each poem in a rec- 
ord book, or the names of the magazines, 
and dates on your carbon copies. Or you 
can keep each poem (when not out) in its 
first return envelope writing on the outside 
the name of the poem and each magazine 
to which you send it. After such entries 
are a year old you can cross them out and 
act as if they never existed. 

Make your mailing as painless as possi- 
ble. One young poet figured that he could 
copy and mail a poem or two in fifteen min- 
utes, and that if he sent out an envelope 
to one editor a day he was sending them out 
as fast as he got them back, and was plac- 
ing them as fast as he could write them. 
Fifteen minutes a day, every day, is a rela- 
tively painless method. By the time you 
have the first back, with a rejection, your 
interest and hope has shifted to those you 
have sent out more recently. The process 
never ends providing you get an acceptance 
at rare intervals to cheer you on. 

Some people like sending out a bunch at 
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one time. Send out the second bunch before 
all of the first are back. Quantity makes for 
impersonality. 

Attitude toward editor? Enclose no let- 
ter with poem until editor has himself start- 
ed a correspondence. Then be as chatty as 
you like—but rarely comment on the poems 
you are sending him. If you are uncertain 
about a line or word, take it up with him 
after he has accepted it. It only distracts 
him from the total effect of the poem to ask 
him questions or to tell him your opinion 
of the poem. You may think it your best. 
But keep that a secret, for if you tell it, the 
editor may expect too much of the poor 
little verse. 

Develop your markets. When an editor 
accepts a poem, and pays for it, don’t get 
so ambitious to make bigger markets that 
you forget to send work to him which will 
not disappoint him. Don’t go off bombard- 
ing new magazines until he has forgotten 
your name. Soon after your poem is pub- 
lished submit to him another good one, or 
a small group. He usually will take only 
one of the group—the others are free for 
you to place with other periodicals. 

If you strike a snag with an editor who 
has been friendly with your work, lay off a 
while. Don’t make him return more than 
two bunches of work in succession, unless 
he specifically asks to see something differ- 
ent. But come back to him again in about 
six months. That still allows time for your 
annual appearance in his pages. 

What about persistency with the maga- 
zines in which you have never published? 
I used to believe in sending them a long 
string of material in the hope of dinning 
my work into their consciousness. But I 
believe now that the crowdedness of their 
files has so much to do with rejections, that 
it is a better bet to turn one’s efforts in an- 
other direction for awhile. The chances are 
either that the first magazine did not like 
your work at all, or was too crowded to con- 
sider it. Time may remedy either condition. 

How many poems at once? If the poem 
is long and “important” sounding—one. If 
you have two or three distinctive poems of 
from fourteen to twenty-two lines; all good 
work, but different, you can send them to- 

(Continued on page-73) 
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THE FORUM 


z This department is an open forum where our readers are invited 
to present their views on various topics. 
for publication which seem most interesting and varied; the 
Editor does not necessarily endorse the opinions expressed. 
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Dear Forum EpitTor: 

The article “4A System What Is,’ in the 
Dicest for November, 1928, owes the read- 
ers an apology. How it ever passed the severe 
scrutiny of the editorial desk is hard to un- 
derstand. 

Here is an article that is neither instruc- 
tive nor constructive and contains not one 
new or worth-while idea. 

There are more readers interested in how 
to prepare manuscripts for sale than there 
are readers interested in keeping bookkeep- 
ing records of sales. The dollar and cents 
columns can take care of themselves. The 
idea is first make the sales. 


If this article were published from a false 
sense of pity for one of Ohio’s social out- 
casts—a term by-the-way which the writer 
apparently claims as original—it would have 
been better to return the manuscript to him 
and let him revise and improve it and bring 
it up to the dignity that has heretofore been 
associated with the Dicest, and correct the 
boastfulness of its having come from a 
“dark, gloomy prison cell” which adds noth- 
ing to its value as an informative article. 

We like to hear from and about begin- 
ning writers through the pages of the 
Dicest, still three or four pages taken up 
with a lot of “jolly” about the sales records 
of quips and jingles is past all reasoning. 

Why this article was given preference 
over something devoted to the art of writing 
is beyond all understanding. 


LIoNEL C. GROOME. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Epitor’s Nore: We would like to receive 
comments from other readers regarding this 
article published in our November issue. Was 
it or was it not interesting and instructive to 
some of our readers? We invite comment. 





To THE Forum Epitor: 

In the Forum of the December Dicest 
Miss Ethel M. Coleman, of Liberty, Ind., 
seems peeved at editors. Evidently her ex- 
perience with them has been exasperating; 
but any one who has ever attempted to 
“crash the gates” into print can tell of simi- 
lar experiences and worse. 


I sent out a story once and at the end 
of six weeks was advised that “if it meets 
with the approval of the reading staff it will 
be held until an opportunity arises to use 
it.” After waiting eight months longer | 
wrote them concerning it and in five days 
it came sailing home with a note saying that 
the magazine’s policy had been changed 
(same old gag) and the story was not avail- 
able. Instead of writing “Never again” be- 
side that magazine, I fired another story at 
them and got it back in nine days. Some 
speed ! 

I sent an aviation story to a magazine that 
prints that sort of material (sometimes) and 
at the end of eight months received it back 
with a note from the editer asking me to 
make one or two slight changes and re-sub- 
mit it. I made the changes, had it all re- 
typed, re-submitted it, and after waiting 
three months longer, received it back with 
a note stating that it could not be used. It 
looked as if the editor had slept with it dur- 
ing the last three months while trying to de- 
cide whether to accept or reject it. I had it 
re-re-typed, sent it to another market and in 
just thirty days received a check based on 

the rate of two cents a word. 


I could relate other true experiences but, 
in view of those already mentioned, our 
Hoosier friend has no good reason to be 
peeved at the treatment she has received from 
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editors. Keep firing better and better material 
at them and they'll fall for it eventually. 


James H. ASHABRANNER, M. D. 
New Albany, Ind. 


Deak Forum EpirTor: 

Thomas Uzzell in his contempt for what 
he calls the “comma hound” has become 
what might be called an “idea hound.” After 
reading “Comma Hounds” one pictures Mr. 
Uzzell on that shadowy divide of betwixt 
and between. The author of “Comma 
Hounds” assumes that he has great knowl- 
edge and experience. But he fails to im- 
press the reader aside from the redundant 
use of numerous commas and many, many 
quotation marks. The reader is left in a 
quandary—not knowing whether Mr. Uzzell 
is a hypercritic or a neophyte to the religion 
of muckrake. 

Ideas are excellent little things to assist 
the writer in performing literary tricks and 
contortions. Great art consists not of ideas, 
but of convictions, principles, moods, tastes, 
of emotions, passions, and fine work. The 
ability to create art lies in the talent to con- 
vey the same. Analyze the work of Poe, 
Conrad, Balzac, Baudelaire or Anatole 
France and see what they have done with 
ideas. To them, as George Moore has so 
potently demonstrated, ideas were poison. 
The world’s best literature is based upon 
theme, not plot; upon sequence, not ideas. 
The art of fiction depends upon a sequence 
of events working up to a close in which 
there is a sense of rhythm. This must be 
given life in accord with the scheme of ex- 
istence and must be akin to the never ceas- 
ing approach of Fate. There is rhythm in 
events if they are in their natural order. But 
to change the order of events is to create 
chaos (the folly of ideas). To sense the 
rhythm of life, to feel it, to know it, to 
transform it into art is an approach to 
genius. Such literature may not wring gold 
from an editor, but it will live to mock at 
his tomb. 

Quoting from “Comma Hounds:” “There 
is nothing left but words and punctuation 
marks, and these, summoned to his aid, circle 
over the dead body like buzzards eager for 
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the prey.” Many commas, Thomas, but 
where is the idea? 

Paut Foster. 
Washington, D. C. 


R THE second time within a year, 

the judges of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club have given their vote to a book origi- 
nally written in German. The book select- 
ed for December is “The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa,” the great German post-war novel 
which has taken European critics by storm 
and headed the Continental best-seller lists 
for months. Its author is Arnold Zweig, 
a German in his early forties. “Grischa’” is 
his first novel, though he was known before 
as a writer of plays, short stories, and criti- 
cal works. The Viking Press is publishing 
it in America, and it is issued in a powerful 
translation by Eric Sutton, an Englishman. 


AMLIN GARLAND has just returned 

from a “back-trailer’s” trip through 
Massachusetts, visiting the Hawthorne cot- 
tage, the “Old Manse,” and [merson’s 
home, in Concord, the Whittier homestead 
at Haverhill, and “The House of Seven 
Gables” at Salem. He spent an old-fash- 
ioned week-end at “The Wayside Inn” of 
Longfellow’s “Tales,” and in the old-time 
kitchen Mrs. Garland made toast in a long 
handled toasting iron more than two hun- 
dred years old. 

Mr. Garland spoke before The New Eng- 
land Society of New York City on Decem- 
ber 4th, on “The Shrines and Songs of Old 
New England,” and it was to refresh his 
memory of those shrines that he made this 
tour. 

—Macmillan Co. 


T IS doubtful if any modern English au- 

thor is more widely read in foreign coun- 
tries than John Galsworthy. His novel, 
“Swan Song,” published this season by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, has already been 
translated into Czecho-Slovakian, Dutch, 
Finnish, German, Italian, Spanish, Danish, 
Norwegian, Estonian, French, Hungarian, 
Polish, and Swedish. Negotiations are under 
way for a Hebrew edition. 
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“A Little Clown Lost” 


“A Little Clown Lost” tells the story of 
a spirited but plaintive little nomad who ac- 
cidentally crosses the horizon of Shep Tide- 
boy, the unregenerate young hermit of an 
old Louisiana plantation. Shep and Phoebe 
fall in love and are wed. They go to a Texas 
university to study but Phoebe, always a 
child of nature and never a scholar, decides 
she is hampering Shep’s career and runs 
away, hiding her loneliness behind the white 
make-up of a circus clown. Once during the 
remainder of his life Shep finds his little 
clown lost, but only for a little while. He 
loses her again, and this time forever. 


“A Little Clown Lost” is handled in that 
style peculiar to Barry Benefield, whose 
work has been likened to that of Barrie and 
Donn Byrne. The story, itself, but 
meagre, yet the characterizations are com- 
plete. Throughout the book Phoebe takes 
all honors. One has sympathy for the gentle 
stupidity of Shep, one is amused by Hal, 
remittance man, yet when one closes the 
book one’s thoughts are of Phoebe, the 
Little Clown Lost, and the episodes and 
dramatic situations fade away by com- 
parison. 


“A Little Clown Lost.” By Barry Bene- 
field. The Century Co., New York. 


is 


“Good American Speech” 


Professor Tilly, of Columbia University, 
assures us that “Good American Speech,” 
written by his pupil, Margaret Prendergast 
McLean, is a reliable guide to “speech 
which will be pronounced good by compe- 
tent judges in any part of the English- 
speaking world.” Exactly who constitute 
the competent judges, Professor Tilly does 
not say. In so far as there are distinct dif- 
ferences, qualitative and quantitative, be- 
tween British and American pronunciations, 


it would seem to be a daring project to for- 
mulate, phonetically, a standard pronuncia- 
tion for any word current both in England 
and the United States. 


That is exactly what Miss McLean has 
done, however, in the second part of her 
book, where many English words are ren- 
dered in the phonetic alphabet. 


The first half of the book consists of a 
historical account of the phonetic develop- 
ment of English speech. Miss McLean’s 
principal thesis is that our present spelling 
is so inadequate to indicate pronunciation 
that a system of phonetic notation must be 
used by teachers if anything approaching 
correctness is to be impressed upon the great 
masses of our population. 

First, however, the student must make a 
study of sounds in relation to his own speech 
organs; second, he must master the com- 
plicated phonetic alphabet. In short, it is 
doubtful that Miss McLean’s method can 
be applied, generally, in our public school 
system. 


Although Miss McLean modestly main- 
tains, in her preface, that she has merely 
brought a little basket and filled it with 
some of the choice fruits of great men’s 
labors, which she hopes to distribute among 
others who may profit greatly by them, the 
book is a distinct contribution in that it rep- 
resents the first attempt to apply to Ameri- 
can speech the technique of phonetics. 


Withal, however, it is a book for the 
scholar and the teacher of Elocution, Pub- 
lic Speaking, and Dramatics. Unless he 
takes the trouble to master the phonetic no- 
tation, the casual reader will find it of less 
value than the dictionary as an actual guide 
to correct pronunciation. 


“Good American Speech.” 
Prendergast McLean. $2.00. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


By Margaret 
New York: 
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N THE death of Frances Newman on 

October 22, American letters lost a 
writer of unusual personality who in an 
amazingly short time had made a distinct 
place for herself in the literary world. The 
rare critical discernment shown in her first 
published book, “The Short Story’s Muta- 
tions,” attracted widespread comment, and 
her first novel, “The Hard Boiled Virgin,” 
not only elicited the warmest praise from 
such critics as Mencken and Cabell, but 
jumped immediately into the best seller class. 
“Dead Lovers Are Faithful Lovers,” her 
second novel, published last spring, also won 
success, and definitely established her as a 
writer of whom the public could always ex- 
pect work of marked individuality and high 
technical skill. It is interesting that her last 
work should have been the translation and 
editing of “Six Moral Tales from Jules La- 
forgue,” a writer whose fame has shown 
steady growth in France since his death, but 
who has been hitherto known only to a se- 
lect few on this side of the Atlantic —Hor- 
ace Liveright. 


_ JAMES, the cow-boy author, 
whose story “Smoky” was published 
this fall in a permanent library edition by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, has become a 
“movie” actor. He was “shot” in the New 
York Studios of the Fox Movie-Tone Cor- 
poration sketching cowboys and horses and 
explaining that “there was still plenty of 
the Old West left.” Recently, he delighted 
hundreds of children at the National Arts 
Club with his tales and drawings of the 
range country. The children were especially 
interested in his ten-gallon hat and his thou- 
sand-dollar spurs. 








OBINSON JEFFERS, whose new nar- 
rative poem, “Cawdor,” has just been 
published by Horace Liveright, lives at Car- 
mel, California, in a stone house which he 
built himself. In the tower, which com- 
mands a wide view of the stormy coast, 
much of his poetry is written. The house 
is on a bluff not more than a hundred feet 
from the shore, and the huge boulders from 
which the house and tower were made were 
brought from the beach. The tower, thir- 
ty feet high, took him five years to com- 
plete. His own studio is at the very top. 
It is a tiny room, as bare as a monk’s cell, 
and contains only a table and chair. A trap 
door leads out to a stone bridge, where he 
walks back and forth when ideas come 
slowly. When Jeffers is not writing, or 
working, with his hands (in addition to 
building his house and garage, he has plant- 
ed two thousand trees on his land) he loves 
to drive or walk along the coast range. He 
lists among his enthusiasms swimming, pipe- 
smoking, monotony and wet weather.— 
Horace Liveright. 





ACHEL LINDSAY appeared in a 

most entertaining program with Will 
Rogers, Beatrice Lillie, Crosby, (the crea- 
tor of “Skippy”), and other celebrities at 
a luncheon given at Sherry’s by the State 
Charities Aid Association. 

Mr. Lindsay read his poem, “The Virgin- 
tans are Coming,” Will Rogers rambled 
hither and thither delightfully, but to the 
regret of all, Beatrice Lillie, though seen, 
was not heard. 

Vachel Lindsay has just received the an- 
nual award of honor of $500, given by 
“Poetry: A Magazine of Verse,” for the 
best poetry of the year—Macmillan Co. 
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~ WITH THE EDITOR ~ 





Sources of Material 


One hears occasionally—and since this is 
the age of printing, one reads it also—that 
the business of finding something to write 
about is getting to be a real problem. We 
don’t know how the others do it, but for a 
long while it has been our wont to scan the 
news columns for our source of material. 

This is not strictly new, so far as methods 
go. The newspaper, the city jail, the county 
morgue, the law courts, and a number of 
other institutions, all intimately allied so far 
as news material is concerned, continue to 
be the mainstay of many noted writers. And 
by reading the newspaper one obtains the 
essence of what has taken place not only in 
these local institutions but in those of distant 
communities. 

Alertness of ear, eye, and mind always 
will be the first line of attack for the ag- 
gressive writer. There is in even casual con- 
versation the germ of story material that 
may, with skillful amplifying, become a 
romance or tale of adventure that will live 
down the centuries. The god of story tell- 
ing is so prolific that it is almost literally 
true that every blade of grass hides one of 
his creations. 

Of course, genius is required to find even 
these obvious children of story-land. If one 
is uninspired by the task, he will fail to see 
a thousand stories though they parade right 
past his front door. Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
wrote “Gay Neck,” the story of a pigeon. 
It is almost a sublime achievement and from 
present indications is destined to occupy a 
place of its own in the world’s literature, 
and may well serve as an inspiration to the 
writer who wonders where his next story 
is coming from. But the facts of life al- 
ways will be the source of the best story 

material. Truth always will be stronger 
than fiction. Witness the experience of 
Captain Edward T. Salisbury. While on an 
expedition to the home of the head hunters, 





to take movies of native life, he met a white 
girl under conditions that were well-nigh 
unbelievable. 

The girl had been through some truly 
romantic experiences. She and her husband, 
a consumptive, had left their home in 
Australia to seek health among the islands 
of the South Seas and at the same time to 
minister to the savage tribes inhabiting the 
archipelago. The man died and the young 
wife was taken aboard the schooner of a 
drunken slaver. Her refusal to submit to 
his advances resulted in her being set ashore. 

“The untutored savages,” she told Cap- 
tain Salisbury, “did not even dream of mo- 
lesting me.” 

Although unable to speak their language 
she managed to convey to them her desire 
to be taken to the nearest missionary post, 
where Captain Salisbury met her. 

That in itself would be enough story ma 
terial to last even a genius through the regu- 
lation twenty-seven chapters. But there is 
more. Captain Salisbury came to Los An- 
geles to develop the pictures he made on his 
expedition. He was invited to speak over 
the radio one evening and told the story of 
the girl missionary and had hardly finished 
when he was asked to answer a telephone 
call. The message proved to be from a mis- 
sionary training school nearby, and informed 
him that the missionary girl was in the in- 
stitution fitting herself for further work 
among the South Sea Islands, whose people 
had befriended her when she was in danger. 


Too Many Magazines P 

Are there too many magazines? 

The question would be one to worry over 
if the United States were as small as Ger- 
many or France, but with a population so 
much larger than that of the largest civilized 
country in Europe, a few thousand publica- 
tions, appearing once or twice every month, 
are hardly worth worrying about. 
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Then there is the question of specializa- 
tion as to material content and circulation, 
so far as it pertains to a special type of 
reader which some publications prefer to all 
others. It is this essentially useful diversity 
that accounts for so many different types of 
publications. 


One may account for the large number of 
periodicals by reason of the fact that there 
is no accounting for tastes. The complexity 
of life today has made the periodical a neces- 
sity for large numbers of people. Recreation 
in the pre-urban epoch of human life con- 








sisted largely of a “drive into the country 
after dark.” Today the city covers so much 
territory that the “country,” if it remains at 
all, is too far from the average home to be 
reached after dark, unless one is going there 
for a two-weeks’ stay. 


Some equivalent, in modern terms, simply 
had to be devised for that portion of city 
dwellers that like to read for recreation as 
well as for profit. The weekly or monthly 
journal seems to be the answer. Does one 
crave travel? There are at least a score of 
magazines dealing with the subject. Adven- 
ture, romance, the long and short story, 
the ultra-modern and the conservative, 
science and pseudo-science, amusement and 
seriocomical all in infinite variety, shading 
off into distinct classes or mingling in spark- 
ling variety the various tastes, all are found 
on the bookstand today. And somebody buys 
them ! 


Hard Work and Genius 


In one of the school readers there is rec- 
orded the story of “The Genius and the De- 
spairing Pupil.” It was one of those simple 
stories which children are supposed to like, 
but which they ignore if possible, preferring 
to like it later in life when they appreciate 
it better. 

As near as we can recall it, the story told 
about the efforts of a dull pupil to become 
a genius like his teacher. It seemed that 
the pupil thought it was necessary for him 
simply to read his lessons religiously and 
genius would flow into him somewhat in the 
nature of a reward. When he failed of at- 
taining genius, he was discouraged. The 
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genius who was his teacher then counseled 
him: 

“Stop wishing for genius and try working 
like a genius.” 

The words—so the story goes—rent the 
pupil’s discouragement like a veil and for- 
getting the lessons he had learned parrot- 
fashion, he set himself to the task and pro- 
duced his first creative work. Mistaking it 
for one of the failures that marked his pre- 
vious efforts, he redoubled his efforts, 
sweated and labored and produced a work 
that delighted his teacher. 

“You have attained unto genius—with 
hard work,” the genius told his pupil. 

It is one of those school book morals, but 
the writer of today may find it profitable. 





Recognition at Last 


Every one knew it would come some day, 
but nobody would have thought it would 
arrive so soon. Reference, more or less 
veiled, is here made to the announcement 
from Chicago that slang terminology is to 
be a part of the new historical dictionary 
of American English. 

“Bum,” “sap,” and similar slang expres- 
sions are to be duly recorded and defined 
with scientific precision in this new work 
which will trace the origin and the develop- 
ment of American words and phrases. Slang 
has become so definitely a part of the collo- 
quialism in this country that we are begin- 
ning to take it into polite society without 
looking up its antecedents. 

It always has been one of the problems 
of word-smiths whether the introduction of 
slang into daily speech marks the decay of 
the world of letters, or merely the entrance 
of that world into a realm of larger useful- 
ness. We are not concerned with the ques- 
tion, although, if any one should ask us, we 
might hazard the guess that it indicates the 
democratization of speech along with other 
institutions. 

Whatever the event forecasts, is should be 
noted that the job of putting “hokum”’ into 
the new historical dictionary will be done 
by Sir William A. Craigie, Knighted by 
George V. for his work on the Oxford 
English Dictionary. 

























































V.L.S., Los Angeles, Calif —The ABC 
of Copyright Laws explains how to protect 
your stories, plays, etc. It is published by 
R. Snyder Company, Guilford, Conn., and 
sells for fifty cents. 

J. E. P., Birdsong, Ark.—When selling 
all rights to the first publication, your book 
review remains their property and you can 
not sell it to another publication. On the 
other hand, if you sell the first magazine 
First American Serial Rights only, you are 
free to sell the Review to another publica- 
tion. In such a case, it is advisable to ac- 
quaint the second editor with the fact that 
the review has already been published in.... 

The following publications are listed as 
using Book Reviews from outside writers: 

The Bookman, 244 Madison Ave., New York. 


The Dial, 152 W. 18th St., New York. 
The New Republic, 421 W. 21st St., New York. 


W.H.F., Long Beach, Calif —If a manu- 
script contains no more than approximately 
1500 words, it is all right to fold the manu- 
script three times and enclose it in a num- 
ber ten envelope. However, if the manu- 
script is a lengthy one and does not make a 
neat appearance when folded, it is advisable 
to submit it unfolded to the editor, placed 
between cardboard and enclosed in a large 
Manila envelope. A return Manila envelope, 
large size, also should be enclosed. 

The standard size manuscript paper meas- 
ures “11x84.” 


G. E., Dayton, Ohio.—Bedtime Stories 
are used by the following Juvenile Pub- 
lishers : 


—— Childhood, 4 Cross St., Springfield, 
Mass. 

D. C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 

John Martin’s Book, 33 W. 49th St., New York. 
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M. M. K., Lafayette, Ind.—Some editors 
report on manuscripts once a month, others 
every two weeks and still others hold the 
more acceptable ones for a second and third 
reading before making a report. 

If you do not receive a report within a 
month’s time, there is no reason why you 
should not inquire about its fate. A short 
note of inquiry to the Editor mentioning the 
name of your story will serve the purpose, 
and the editor, if he is holding it for an- 
other reading will be glad to give you this 
information. Or, if it is simply being held 
with a lot of others for reading it will be 
reported on more promptly. Whichever the 
case may be, you will be certain that it 
reached the editor’s desk. Like everything 
else, there are exceptions to the rule and 
some editors will hold a manuscript longer 
than necessary, but in most cases there is 
a reason for doing so. 


L. J. R., Houston, Texas.—It would re- 
quire a great deal of space to mention the 
works or even the latest works of Alexander 
Dumas. A biography of his works has been 
prepared by Arthur S. Davidson, and we 
feel sure you will be able to find this book 
at your Public Library. If you read this 
book, we are certain you will have more 
complete information of his works and his 
life than if we merely listed a few of his 
latest works for you. 





M. E.H., San Antonio, Texas.—The ad- 
dress of The Bookman is 244 Madison Ave., 
New York. 


W. S. C., Chicago, /ll—Homer Croy is 
the author of “West of the Water Tower” 
and his address in Forest Hill, L. I., N. Y. 
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M. L. K. B., Spur, Texas.—Do not write 
a letter to the editor when submitting your 
manuscript, unless for some particular rea- 
son you find it necessary to do so. Then en- 
close it with the manuscript; do not send 
it under separate cover. 

Here is a list of markets for humorous 
material : 


Captain Billy’s Whiz Bang, Robbinsdale, Minn. 

College Humor, 1050 N. LaSalle, Chicago, II. 

Judge, 627 W. 48rd St., New York. 

Laughs and Chuckles, Ford Bldg., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Wit of the World, New Fiction Pub. Co., 
627 W. 48rd St., New York. 


The folowing publications use Western 
Stories : 


Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 
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West, Doubleday Page & Co., Garden City, 
LY 


Triple-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn. 


M. M. B., Chilhowie, Pa—We got in 
touch with the Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration branch office in Cincinnati, and 
they claim that the majority of Photoplay 
Producers are interested in sound produc- 
ing movies, and those included in the fol- 
lowing list have already placed some on the 
screen: 
Warner Bros. Productions, 5842 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Corp., 1540 Broadway, 
New York. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp., 485 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Fox Film Corp., 441 W. 55th St., New York. 

Universal Film Corp., 730 Fifth Ave. New 
York. 

United States Corp., 729 Seventh Ave., New 
York. 

Pathe Exchange, Inc., 35 W. 45th St., New 
York. 

F. B. O. Studios, 780 Gower St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


S. H., Mound City, Mo.—We suggest that 
you write to the publisher, stating the price 
you want for your manuscript and whether 
you prefer flat rate or royalty basis. Price 
and amount of royalty is always subject to 
agreement between author and publisher. 


O. C. G., Thomaston, Ga.—The average 
novel is divided into twenty to forty chapters 
of from 2000 to 4000 words each 
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M. F., Methuen, Mass—Thomas & Co., 
E. Haddam, Conn., and Monthly Contest 
Guide, 1654 James St., St. Paul, Minn., pub- 
lish a list of prize contests every month. 

For your articles on “How to Care for 
Your Sewing Machine” and “The Furni- 
ture Repairer,” try the following markets: 

House Furnishing Journal, 215 S. Market St., 

Chicago, III. 
House Furnishing Review, 71 Murray St., New 


York. 

Good Furniture, Dean Hicks Bldg., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Good Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th St., New 
York. 

Household Journal, Batavia, II. 

Household Magazine, Capper Bldg., 
Kans. 


Topeka, 


E. P., Monrovia, Calif —Your stories of 
unusual happenings in such places as the 
Black German forests, Budapest, which have 
been related to you by the old folks in those 
places, should find a market with the Maga- 
zine Feature Section of the Sunday and daily 
newspapers. We suggest that you query the 
following syndicates if they wouldn’t be in- 
terested in this material. 


Bell Syndicate, 154 Nassau St., New York. 

Central Press Ass’n, Times Bldg., New York. 

Chicago Tribune Syndicate, Tribune Tower, 
Chicago, Ill. 

King Features Syndicate, 241 W. 58th St. 
New York. 

N.E. A. Service, 1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. 

New York World Syndicate, Pulitzer Bldg., 
New York. 

Public Ledger Syndicate, Independent Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Putnam Syndicate, 2 W. 45th St., New York. 

Thompson Feature Service, 45 W. 16th St. 
New York. 


C. L. S., Chicago, Ill_—The address of the 
Junior League Magazine is 133 E. 61st St., 
New York. 


K. C. McL., Victoria, B. C., Canada.— 
Manuscripts may be submitted to both pub- 
lishers in Canada and United States. Hew- 
ever, rights for publication must be limited 
to the country in which the manuscript 
is sold in the event it is sold in several 
countries. 


M. L.H., Scatile, Wash—Thomas & Co., 
FE. Haddem, Conn., and W. Spofforth, 1654 
James St., St. Paul, Minn., publish a list 
of contest notices every month 










Wanted--New Songs 


Discussing the Four General Classes of Songs-— Flash, 
Theme, Production and Merchandise 


By Roy 


A NEW and unexpected situation has 
developed recently in the song-writing 
field. I have watched developments in New 
York’s Tin Pan Alley for years. I believe 
that the opportunity for free lance song 
writers is better today than at any time since 
the kingship of Paul Dresser, author of 
“On the Banks of the Wabash.” 

The present opportunity for song writers 
is strictly modern and is a result, jointly, 
of what are known as “flash” songs and 
“theme” songs, and the influence of the 
radio. Paul Dresser never heard of these 
things. Neither had Irving Berlin when 
he wrote “Alexander's Ragtime Band.” 

Popular songs of today may be classified, 
roughly, as “flash” songs, “theme” songs, 
“production” songs, and “merchandise” 
songs. Brief definitions of these four gen- 
eral classes will make the present situation 
clear. 

A “flash” song is one written to com- 
memorate an event of the moment. “They 
Needed A Songbird In Heaven, So They 
Took Caruso Away,” written at the time of 
the great tenor’s death, is an example. 
“There’s A New Star In Heaven Tonight,” 
published when Rudolph Valentino died, is 
another. 

“Flash” songs are gambles, pure and sim- 
ple. They may make a fortune, and they 
may not make a dime. They usually are 
written by publishers’ staff writers, often 
far in advance of an expected happening. 
It may seem a trifle ghoulish to write a song 
in the expectation that a public character 
is about to die—to start the presses whirring 
while he is gasping for life in the hospital 
—but it has been done. 

The half dozen or more Lindbergh songs 
were all ready for the printer before the 
American Ace landed in France. They 
were on sale in the streets of Washington 
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when he made his triumphal return. If 
Lindbergh had failed in his flight, the songs 
written in his honor never would have seen 
the light of day and the publishers would 
have lost money. Asa matter of fact, some 
of the publishers of Lindbergh songs lost 
money, anyway. It seems that a song com- 
memorating some one’s death will go over 
where a song in honor of a signal achieve- 
ment will fail. 

The element of chance and the necessity 
for advance preparation make “flash” songs 
practically a closed market for the free lance 
writer. 

The next closed market is that of the 
“theme” song, published as a means of ad- 
vertising a motion picture, and also written 
far in advance of release. “The Big Pa- 
rade” and “Ramona” are types of “theme” 
songs. 

Next come the “production” songs, writ- 
ten as a part of the lyrics of a musical show, 
and also a closed market to the average free 
lance writer. 

The outside writer simply hasn’t a chance 
in the field of “flash,” “theme,” and “pro- 
duction” songs. This may seem a negative 
proposition, so far, but I am trying to speak 
as a business man who knows something of 
the business side of song writing and sell- 
ing. The optimistic feature is that “flash,” 
“theme,” and “production” songs are ex- 
tremely short-lived, as a rule. Then, too, be- 
cause they are written for a specific purpose, 
they are often not sufficiently universal in 
their appeal and thus fail of success. 

One more factor, and we will have com- 
pleted the picture of conditions as they exist 
today. Broadcasting songs by radio kills 
them off almost faster than they can be writ- 
ten. Remember “Valencia?” 

There is today an acute shortage of the 
“merchandise” type of song. “Merchandise” 
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songs have a tendency to be longer-lived 
than other types, despite the radio’s devastat- 
ing influence. For this reason, and also be- 
cause they are not such great gambles, they 
are favored by publishers. Phonograph com- 
panies also favor the “merchandise” type of 
song because, as a rule, it has a longer lease 
of life than other types. 

The “merchandise” song is the wide open 
field for the free lance writer today. Not 
s0 many years ago, publishers’ staff writers 
controlled almost the entire song-writing 
field. It was difficult for an outsider to crash 
the gates. About the best break the outsider 
could get would be an offer to collaborate 
with a staff writer. 

Today, staff writers are swamped. They 
are writing all types of songs, but the “‘flash’’ 
and “theme” songs, especially, and the in- 
fluence of the radio has them scribbling for 
dear life. There never was such an oppor- 
tunity to break into the song-writing game! 
The day when a song like “Alexander’s Rag- 
time Band” was good for a couple of years 
of popularity has gone. And publishers are 
asking. Where are the ‘merchandise’ 
songs 7” 

Publishers are not saying much publicly. 
But for the song craftsman who knows how 
to fashion a tuneful lay, there is certainly 
a welcome. 

Now, just what is a “merchandise” song? 
First, it is strictly a song made to sell and 
pay a profit. Not a masterpiece, necessarily, 
but a song of universal appeal with catchy 
music and snappy lyrics. It is not a song 
written for posterity, but one produced with 
the idea of selling as many copies as possi- 
ble in the shortest time possible. “That's 
My Weakness Now” is a good example of 
the kind of song I am talking about, even 
though it leans more to the “production” 
type than to the “merchandise.” “That's 
My Weakness Now’” is neither poetry, liter- 
ature, nor music, but it was, at the time this 
was written, a best seller. 

How is a “merchandise” song written? 
Well, a good general formula is this: (a) 
love, in general, or (b) a girl, in particular ; 
moonlight night (must be summer-time) ; 
(a) “Goodbye” or (b) “We'll never part.” 

Sounds foolish? Of course it does. But I 
venture to say that if you would sit down 
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right now and write a song according to the 
formula given here, it probably would be 
a success. 

If you want to write something like “Just 
A Song At Twilight,” or “Forgotten,” or 
“Silver Threads Among The Gold,” that is 
your privilege. But, generally speaking, 
you'll never get very rich doing it. And, 
after all, if you, as a song writer, are able 
to give a few moments’ fleeting enjoyment 
to humanity, don’t you think you will have 
justified your own existence? 








MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (wher desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuabie information for the new publisher. Price, $1.60, 


prepaid Established 1876 
N CO. 
THE ag ZIMMERMAN 3,33 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer will write 
melody to your words, and harmonize, revise, 
making the same ready to submit to the market. 
Postage. “Only White Roses and You” (Bal- 
lad), 35 cents. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 
Ratrdlenecsssmaci oon ete 
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Cut Out This Advertisement Now 





It is worth $2.00. Send this advertisement, your poem, and 
$8.00 for one of my $10.00 piano parts, guaranteed correct 
in melody, harmony, and construction or $8.00 refunded. Send 
for my 50-50 plan. Send poem for free examination. 


LUTHER A. CLARK 
Composer and Publisher 


Dept. W. D. Thomaston, Maine 








A BROADWAY COMPOSER 


Cannot provide your lyric with a better music setting than 
I. The catchier the music the greater your chances of placing 
your song with a big publisher. Enlarge your chances of 
success by sending your poem to me for commercial music 
setting at moderate cost, Criticism? Yes! 


LEN FLEMING, Song Specialist 
Dept. WD, Wellsboro, Penna. 











MANY POEMS WANTED 
Write immediately for our guaranteed 
proposition. 

We have a 50-50 plan. 

GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, 165 Main St., Thomaston, Maine 




















“YOUR LOVE” 
New Song—A Love Song That Musicians Love 


Casper Nathan, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 
Song Contest, composed the music for the song ‘Your 
Love.” Now for sale at Seiberling & Lucas Music 
Company, Sheet Music Dept., 151 Fourth St., Portland, 
Oregon. Music sheets of ‘“‘Your Love” 35 cents each. 
By mail, 5 cents extra for postage. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended of discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announce- 
ments of prise contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 










Prize Contests 


The Independent Order Brith Sholom announces 
the offer of four prizes for the best short stories 
of Jewish Interest—A first prize of $100, a second 
prize of $75, a third prize of $50, and a fourth 
prize of $25. Submissions must not be less than 
2500 words and approximately not more than 3500 
words. The contest is open to any one. All con- 
tributions must be received before February 28, 
1929. The Brith Sholom News reserves the right 
to publish any and all stories submitted. In addi- 
tion to the prize winners, all stories accepted for 
publication will receive an honorarium. Following 
are the rules of the contest: 

1. All contributions must be typewritten on one 
side of paper. 

2. The story must be signed by an assumed 
name. 

3. Enclosed with your submission there must be 
a sealed envelope on the outside of which there 
must be written your assumed name, and enclosed 
in envelope a paper containing your name, ad- 
dresses and age. 

4, All manuscripts should be sent to the Inde- 
pendent Order of Brith Sholom, 506 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Three prizes totalling $275 have been offered by 
the Lighthouse Players, of the New York Asso- 
ciation for the Blind, in a one-act play contest 
which will close on February 28, 1929. The prizes 
will be given for a tragedy, a comedy, a fantasy, 
or a farce, with $150 announced as the first.award; 
$75 as the second, and $50 for third. 

A committee of Broadway producers, actors 
and playwrights, headed by Mr. Grant Mitchell, 
will serve on the play-competition jury. 

The prize-winning plays will be given by the 
Lighthouse Players for their spring production in 
May at the Lighthouse Little Theatre, 111 East 
59th street, New York. 

Conditions of the contest state that the play must 
be original and heretofore unpublished. The other 
rules governing the contest are similar to those 
governing all literary competitions, with the ex- 
ception of certain specifications made necessary 
because of the blindness of the members of this 
unique amateur dramatic group. 

Plays must be written for all-women casts, pre- 
ferably. If there are male characters—and of 
these there must not be more than two—these 
should be parts that can be taken, if necessary, by 
women. The total number of characters should 
not exceed eight. 

The Lighthouse Players, in announcing their con- 
test, have wished it understood that they are able 
to undertake and carry out professional “business” 
as completely and thoroughly as sighted casts, and 
therefore the action of the play does not have to 





be restricted. It is also specified that added tech- 
nical equipment will enable them to present fan- 
tastic or costume productions. 

Full particulars of the competition will be sent 
in response to communications addressed to Light- 
house Play Contest, Chairman, 111 East 59th 
street, New York City. 





Ulrich B. Phillips, professor of American His- 
tory at the University of Michigan, has been 
awarded the prize of $2500, in addition to book 
royalties, for the best unpublished work on Ameri- 
can History, offered by Little, Brown & Company. 
Professor Phillip’s prize-winning manuscript, a 
history of the South, will be published next May 
under the title of “Life and Labor in the Old 
South.” 

Russell Gordon Carter, of Newton, Mass., has 
been announced as a winner of the $4000 prize 
offered jointly by Boys’ Life, the Boy Scouts 


Magazine, and Little, Brown & Company, for the j 


best story for boys based upon the Scout Oath and 
Law. The title of his story is “Three Points of 
Honor.” After serialization in Boys’ Life it will 
be published in May by Little, Brown & Company. 

Mr. Carter has had an interesting World War 
record. He took part in three major offensives in 
the A. E. F., and went into Germany with the 
Army of Occupation. He was cited once for 
bravery. He is author of thirteen books for boys, 
as well as a number of short stories and articles. 

The 1928 George Sterling Memorial Prize of 
$100 offered annually by The Step Ladder, literary 
organ of The Order of Bookfellows, 1223 E. 53rd 
street, Chicago, Ill., has been awarded to Mary 
Brent Whiteside for her poem, “The Junkinan of 
the World.’ Miss Whiteside lives in Atlanta, Ga., 
and besides being identified by her frequent contri- 
butions to The Step Ladder and other magazines, 
is well known as a writer and lecturer from the 
South. The runner-up in the contest was Marie 
Drennan, of New Haven, Conn., whose poem, “My 
Boy Sits There at the Window,” appeared in the 
January, 1928, issue of The Step Ladder. The 
winning poem appeared in the February issue. 

The George Sterling Memorial Prize will be 
offered again in 1929. Any poem accepted by the 
editors of The Step Ladder and published by them 
during the year will be considered as entered in the 
competition. Submissions are not confined to 
Bookfellows. 





Palms, Quadalajara, Mexico, announces a prize 
of $1000 to be awarded the best poem by a sub- 
scriber published in Volume Six, of Palms (Octo- 
ber, 1928 to March, 1929). Judges will be Witter 





Bynner, L. A. Strong, and another whose name 
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What makes a 


ONE good idea (how many fine ideas have 

died in your mind this year?) or one 
interesting experience, plus the ability and 
NERVE to write it. 

Nerve is capitalized, because lack of 
nerve—lack of confidence—is the steel 
chain that fetters many a natural born 
writer to some dull, uncongenial task. 
“Maybe I haven't got it in me” brings 
many a potential best-seller to a premature 
close. Ability without enterprise seldom 
finds its target. 

Have you ever noticed that every year 
scores of young men graduate from the 
newspaper profession into the ranks of suc- 
cessful writers? Why? Most newspaper 
men know that writing “salable stuff” is 
no dark and mysterious secret. Day after 
day, they write—and write. The very nature 
of their calling crowds their minds with 
ideas. Their copy is painstakingly corrected 
and criticized—by experts. Occasionally, 
friendly (or threatening) advice is thrown 
in. And gradually, fewer and fewer cor- 
rections are necessary. Astonishing how 
quickly an intelligent man can Jearn to 
write by writing. 


An inspiring reproduction of a 
big-city newspaper office 
The Newspaper Institute of America has 
perfected a course of training based on the 


New York Copy-Desk Method. The essence 
of this method is to start and keep you 









One good idea— 

one interesting ex- 
perience—can start your 
career as a writer. 


salable story? 


writing in your own home on your own time. 
Your work is watched, edited and guided 
just as if you were working for a big metro- 
politan daily. Experienced New York news- 
paper men are in direct charge of your in- 
Working on definite assign- 
ments....... talking things over (by 
mail) with old-timers ....... trying, fail- 
ing—then..... os succeeding ......6 
writing, writing, writing ....... a man 
soon finds himself and his confidence 
through the N. I. A. 

Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test 
will reveal your ability, gauge your possi- 
bilities—measure you exactly for the train- 
ing you need. Send in the coupon and get 
it. Fill it out and return it to us. Our 
editors will analyze it for you and tell you 
exactly what it shows. It's free; there's no 
obligation. Send the coupon now. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


-~-----------------7 


struction. 


Newspaper Institute of America | 
1776 Broadway, New York 

Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and further l 
information on writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Digest—February. ] 


SRB ODEE Sos o-c ge .0 04-8 406808 WH CAE A TTS TERS SR OEESEE 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call | 
on you.) 7B229 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
FOR THE WRITER 


The writer needs a photographic magazine to supply helpful. 
practical information in an understandable and interesting manner. 
There must not be too many formulas, technical expressions or 
“dry” scientifie data. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is edited for the 
man or woman who is using photography in literary work. It aims 
to supply practical information in an interesting manner, to in- 
clude photographie travel articles, interesting bits of news and 
inspirational material which encourages and stimulates the reader. 
It addresses itself to students in schoois and colleges, and be- 
lieves in promoting still and motivn-picture photography wherever 
either or both may serve art, science, and industry. Lastly, it be- 
lieves in cordial editorial contact with its readers whether they are 
beginners, pictorialists or professionals. 

There are three monthly competitions; for advanced workers, be- 
ginners, and those who employ the services of a photo-finisher. The 
motion-picture department was the first in any American photo- 
graphic publication. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is known interna- 
tionally. It makes no claim other than that it tries to live up 
to its reputation of being a well-printed, interesting, and in- 
fluential photographic magazine. The regular readers of PHOTO- 
ERA MAGAZINE are best qualified to describe it and to state why 
it is worth having on the living-room table, at the camera club, 
in the school-library, and the industrial photographic laboratory. 


Send ten cents for a specimen copy. or better yet, send $2.50 
for a year’s subscription in the United States and Possessions. 
Canadian subscription, $2.85; Foreign, $3.25. 


PHOTO - ERA MAGAZINE 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
U.S. A. 











DOLLARS HAVE WINGS 


And words have, too. It startles you when you think 
how few manuscripts you are selling—and how hard 
you are working. 

My service will increase your sales and lessen your 
labor. Send for my circular, 


GEORGE B. POTTER 














Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn, 
If you are tired of groping for words 
that accurately express your thoughts, 


FREE write for a free copy of 


“How Dr. Johnson Would Marvel,” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the 
exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 








Wanted—Stories, Novelettes, Serials 
For negotiation in American and British Mar- 
kets. Terms, 10% commission, plus mailing ex- 
pense. No reading fee. Enclose return postage. 


CHARLES B. McCRAY 


Manuscript Broker TIFFIN, OHIO 

















Make ’Em Laugh! 


Pep up your stories with wit and humor. Write jokes, 

uns, pithy paragraphs, clever verse, sketches, mono- 
ogues, etc. My Course of Ten Lessons makes it 
EASY. Full Course only $2.00. Single Lessons, 25c 
each. Sample Lesson FREE. 


JACK PANSY, 296 Broadway, New York 

















Writer's Digest 


will be announced later. To be eligible authors 
submitting poems must be subscribers to Palms, 

As in other years, the John Keats Prize of $25 
will be awarded the author of the best poem ap- 
pearing in the second number of the yearly volume 
of Palms. 

The author of the best poem in Volume Six, 
number five, of Palms, will be awarded the Walt 
Whitman prize of $25. 

Albert Bender, of San Francisco, offers in mem- 
ory of Anne Bremer, artist and poet, a one hun- 
dred dollar award to be given the author of the 
best poem in Volume Six, number six, of Palms. 


British Journals 


Airways Magazine, 110-11 Strand, London, W 
C, 2, England. T. Stanhope Sprigg, Editor. “We 
are in the market for articles of 600 to 1200 words 
in length, dealing with all aspects of world avia- 
tion; military, civil and sporting. They must be 
written in non-technical language and have a popu- 
lar appeal. Photographs for illustration are al- 
most essential for articles over 600 words in length. 
We also use short news items on air subjects and 
storyettes with a ‘kick in the tail’ of aviation in- 
terest about 500 words in length or less. We re- 
port on manuscripts immediately, and pay accord- 
ing to merit on publication.” 





Art Trade Journal, 13 Buckingham St., Strand, 
London, W. C, 2. Bernard Dohnan, Editor. “We 
publish articles, notes and news on framing and 
mount cutting, printselling and picture dealing. 
Photographs are used.” 





Hutchinson’s Adventure and Mystery 
Magazine, 34 Paternoster Row, London, 
Gwen Gilligan, Editor. “Thrilling stories of 5000 
to 8000 words in length are wanted. We pay on 
publication.” 


Story 
Ct 





Hutchinson’s Story Magazine, 34-6 Paternoster 
Row, London, E. C. 4, England. M. Ubart 
Dixon, Editor. Issued monthly. “We can use 
good stories of all kinds from 4000 to 6000 words 
in length; also articles on general controversial 
subjects of 1000 to 1500 words. We use photo- 
graphs only when accompanied by articles. Short 
poems of two to four verses are acceptable. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks.” 





Illustrated Carpenter and Builder, 8 Temple Ave- 
nue, London, E. C. 4. Hugh B. Philpott, Editor. 
Issued weekly. This is a trade and technical jour- 
nal for all connected with the building trades. 
“We use technical articles, with drawings, on con- 
struction. Owing to differences of practice and 
terminology, there is not much opening for Amer- 
ican contributions. Photographs are used, but line 
drawings are generally preferred. Manuscripts are 
reported on promptly.” 





John O’London’s W eekly, 8. 11 Southampton St., 
Strand, London, : C. . Frank Whitaker, 
Editor. Issued Se “Ours is mainly a literary 
publication, and we use articles of 500 to 

words in length on authors, musicians, painters 
and modern tendencies in the arts and sciences. 
The treatment should be bright and contain as 
much personal detail as possible. In the summer 





months there is a demand for short stories. Photo- 
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Now Every Writer Can Master 
Short Story Writing 


Whether the writer is just beginning or rounding out his training, the 
quality of his work can be noticeably improved by studying this valuable book 
on short story writing. 

The facts and fundamentals of short-story writing are completely covered, 
yet they are stated in such a live, interesting manner that the reader scarcely 
realizes he is assimilating valuable information. 

From her many years of experience in writing successful short stories, 
Miss Bridgart has drawn the most vital points in theme, technique and market- 
ing. These she presents in a clear, easily grasped style. In addition she tells 
of the writer's relationship to his work, his readers and the editor. Very few 
books on writing touch on this important subject. 

After reading this book you will have a broadened conception of your work 
and a new purpose which will be reflected in the increased salability of your 


HOW TO WRITE 
SHORT STORIES 


L. JOSEPHINE BRIDGART 










.00 


POSTPAID 






SOME 
CONTENTS 


Criticism 

The Editors 
Characterization 
Elements of Suspense 
How to Choose Theme 
Construction of the Plot 
The Business of Writing 
Helfs from Other Writers 

Using Acquaintances as Material 
Importance of Developing a Pleas- 
ing Theme 






WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

I enclose $1.00 (currency, stamps or money order). Send 
me a copy of “How to Write Short Stories,” at once. 
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The Writer’s Service Bureau 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE — AGNES M. 
REEVE, editors) offers competent editorial 
assistance in the criticism, revision and mar- 
keting of manuscripts. Circular explaining 
methods and charges sent on request. Book 
MSS. a specialty, correctly typed and prepared 
for publication. Correspondence invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 
Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Crafts- 
$3.00 


manship (Dimick).......-sseeeeeeeeees 0 
Where and How to Sell Manuscripts..... 3.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti)...... 2.50 
DHE. WHET S BOOK. ccccccvcctecvosesses 2.50 
Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson).. . 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) .. 1.75 
86 Dramatic Situations (Polti).......... - 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)....... 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow)..........++ 15 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk).. 65 
The Way Into Print.........sceesseeees 00 


Catalogue 30 others 
Also, THE WritTeEr’s BULLETIN, a compact Mag- 
azine of Information, designed to “Show the 
Road” for Writers. $1.50 per year. dc single 
copy. 
THE WRITER’S SERVICE BUREAU 
5 Alexander Bldg., Franklin, Ohio 











YOU CAN’T BUY EXPERIENCE 
But you can profit by my Seven Years Suc- 
cessful Service for Writers. Typing, Editing, 
Revision and Criticism of Mss. 

FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 











$1250--FOR A PHOTOPLAY--$1250 


Story by an unknown writer and sold through our sales depart- 
ment. We revise, copyright, and market. Located in the heart of 
Motion Picture Industry. We know the demand. Established 1917. 
Postal brings FREE BOOKLET with full particulars. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 











EARN MONEY WRITING 


You can make money at home in spare time writing stories. 
Manuscripts typed, criticized, revised; also sales service. 
Short story writing taught by mail in ten lessons. If you 
want to write—if you want to earn money writing—use this 
opportunity and write today for full particulars. 


LESLIE CLEMENS 
64 John St., East, Waterloo, Ont., Canada 














OOK MANUSCRIPTS 


All Subjects—Fiction (Novel length), Verse, 
World War, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi- 
cine, Science, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Miscellaneous. Immediate 
Reading and Report. Prose (30,000 words up); 
Verse (book-size collections). 

Dept. W. D., DORRANCE & CO., Publishers, Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Writer's Digest 


graphs should be supplied whenever possible. We 
publish very little poetry. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within three weeks, and payment js 
made on acceptance.’ 


Engineering and Allied Journals 


The Excavating Engineer, South Milwaukee, 
Wis. Arnold Andrews, Associate Editor. “The 
Excavating Engineer, a magazine devoted exclus- 
ively to excavation, is always glad to see fact 
stories of shovel, dragline, dredging, and clamshell 
excavating operations written by men who know 
the field from actual experience, particularly when 
such articles are accompanied by good snap shots, 
Such articles should preferably deal with work 
where Bucyrus-Erie, Bucyrus or Erie equipment is 
being used, and after editing are submitted to the 
contractor or owner for approval, so they must 
contain accurate facts and practical information. 
Men on the job are usually best equipped to fur- 
nish such articles, and we suggest that a brief out- 
line be submitted before story is attempted. Out- 
of-the-ordinary methods of handling excavating 
problems are particularly desired; also articles 
of excavating projects of national interest or pre- 
senting unusual features of construction, location 
or difficult operation. Pictures for illustrating are 
essential, but if the article is of sufficient interest, 
they can be arranged for by the magazine through 
professional photographers. Very little verse is 
used, usually of ballad type, and subject matter 
must be within the sharply defined scope of the 
magazine. We pay on publication at the rate of 
$4.00 a column and $1.00 each for pictures. We 
suggest that prospective contributors read a copy 
of the magazine carefully before preparing an 
article for us. Sample copies are furnished on re- 
quest.” 





Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, 1105 B. L. E. 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Carl Rudolph, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
are in the market for articles of current railroad 
and labor interest of 1000 to 3000 words in length. 
Photographs are accepted. We use poetry occa- 
sionally. Manuscripts are reported on within a 
week, and we pay on publication, at the rate of 
50c a column inch.” 





Machinery, 140-148 Lafayette St., New York, 
N. Y. Erik Oberg, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want articles de- 
scribing in detail new methods in machine shop 
practice, or in the design of machine shop equip- 
ment, accompanied by drawings and photographs. 
The length of the article is of no importance, but 
is governed wholly by the subject matter. Ac- 
knowledgement of manuscript is made upon re- 
ceipt, and payment is made on publication.” 


Fiction Magazines 


Aces, 271 Madison Avenue, New York. “We 
will be buying six or seven complete novels of war 
in the air within the next month. These stories 
can concern themselves with any phase of war 
flying, but we are anxious to get some unusual 
locales; the Russian or Italian front, for in- 
stance. We also want stories of the different 
branches of war service—combat, observation, 
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The Outlook is Good 





Readers of WRITER'S DIGEST have many treats in store for them. An 
imposing array of articles specially adapted to the ambitious writer's needs is 


scheduled to appear in the March issue. 


The new department dealing with Newswriting and Journalism bids fair to 
eclipse all others in reader interest. In the March issue you will want to read 
what Louis Wiley, Business Manager of the New York Times, has to say 
about “this newspaper business.” Another article analyzes the recently pub- 
lished book, “What's the News,” by Moses Strauss, Managing Editor of the 
Cincinnati Times-Star. Kenneth Macgowan's discussion of the Drama as News 
promises to be exceptionally interesting in the light of his experience as a noted 


American Theatrical Producer. 


Plans for 1929 call for a bigger and better magazine, so interesting and helpful 
that no ambitious writer can afford to miss a single issue. THE OUTLOOK 


IS GOOD! 
IN THE MARCH ISSUE 
CAN ORIGINAL STORIES FIND A SCREEN? 


By Grace Mack—Former Story Editor, First Nat’l Pictures 


AMERICAN THEATRICAL SHOP TALK—THE CINEMA WORLD 


By Alpheus Lincoln—Actor, Author and Playwright 


WHAT ARE THE NEW WRITER’S CHANCES OF SUCCESS? 


By Henry Albert Phillips, Contributor to Century, Bookman, Mentor, etc. 


FOREIGN SETTINGS (Metheds in Planning Atmosphere) 
By John B. Thompson 


WRITER’S DIGEST, MAIL COUPON TODAY 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Enclosed is $2.00 (currency, stamps or money order). Please enter my subscription to 
Writer’s Digest to begin with the March issue. 

















































































Are You SELLING? 


If not, enlist the help of a WELL- 
KNOWN AUTHOR, whose work ap- 
— ee in leading magazines, etc., 

who RECOMMENDED BY 
EDITOR 


Criticiem, Sales Service, 
Collaboration, Coaching 


Novels, Stories, Photoplays, Stage-Plays, 
etc., sold in American and British 
Markets. 


The ——, just i from clients (typical 
of hundreds) eis on I got through with 
‘The permed Princess,’ I pce out another story 
according to your formula. It was accepted im- 
mediately, ithe editor calling it excellent, and asking 
for more.” Another client writes: “ This 
is the forty-fourth story sold since I began; believe 
me, I’m grateful to you.” Yet another: “Thank 
you for the check for the American rights, and the 
check for the English rights.” And still another: 
“This is to acknowledge, with thanks, your check in 
respect of my story, on which you collaborated.” 
Similar letters come in constantly. 


If you really want to SELL, 
write for terms. 
LAURENCE D’ORSAY, 

P. O. Box 2602, -or- Drawer A-1, P. O. 
San Francisco, Cal. Hollywood, Cal. 


(Both addresses are always good, as Mr. D’Orsay 
divides his time between the two places.) 





















All The Stories 
That Were Ever Written! 





















Imagine having the basic plot of every 
story that was ever written at your finger 
tips. It sounds amazing, yet a famous 
French author has made this very thing 
possible. Georges Polti has discovered that 
there are only 36 dramatic situations actu- 
ally possible and that these or variations of 
them are at the bottom of every plot. 


















Polti’s 
THE 36 DRAMATIC 
SITUATIONS 















If you want to keep your readers thrilled 
with new and unexpected situations, if you 
want to know how to get suspense into your 
story, if you want to be a master of “sur- 
prise,” this book will prove a revelation to 
you. It is a complete analysis of all pos- 
sible situations and combinations of situ- 
ations, No matter what your story may be— 
romance, humor, tragedy, society, adven- 
ture, detective, mystery—here is a book 
showing you what situation to use and how 
and where to use it. With this volume as 
your guide you can write the sort of tense, 
dramatic stories that will sell. Cloth, $1.50, 
postpaid. 






















Send, today, to 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 


Writer's Digest 


naval combat, the bombers, lighter than air, and 
Ww inged intelligence. We must have American 
heroes.” 

Action Novels, 271 Madison Avenue, New York. 
This new magazine is based on the same idea as 
Action Stories. “We are in the market for boiled- 


from 12,000 to 16,000 words. We also can use an 
occasional sea story of about the same length, and 
strong Westerns up to 20,000 words. This maga- 
zine features a sports novel every issue, but the 
sport chosen must have a public appeal, and must 
in addition be capable of carrying a heavy plot.” 





Action Stories, 271 Madison Avenue, New York. 
“We are in particular need of short stories up to 
6000 words, and novelettes from 10,000 to 12,000 


words. Yarns with a tropical adventure slant are 
wanted—boiled-down, he-man action in India, 
Africa, the South Seas, Central Asia; anywhere 


that glamor grows.” 

Air Stories and Wings, 271 Madison Avenue, 
New York. “We are pretty well stocked on short 
stories—though good ones are always welcome— 
and are mainly in the market for longer stories, 
Novels should run between 20,000 and 30,000 words, 
We feel that the air story authors are missing a 
number of good stories in the way of longer 
yarns. One of these is stories of the Aerial Coast 
Guard Patrols, which are active on this as well 
as the Western Coast. In this day of trans-con- 
tinental record-breaking races, that field, too, 
should be fertile soil for the writing imagination.” 


Brief Stories, 49 E. 33rd St., New York City. 
W. Adolphe Roberts, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy. “We use short stories, from 2500 to 
6000 words—human interest fiction, with a ro- 
mantic appeal and a melodramatic climax ; adven- 
tures that might happen to any one, and surprises 
of real life. We do not use poetry. Manuscripts 
are reported on within three weeks, and payment 
is made on acceptance, at the rate of one and a half 
to two cents a word.” 





verybody’s Magazine, Spring and Macdougal 
Streets, New York. Editor, William Corcoran. 
Issued monthly. “The great majority of stories 
offered to Everybody’s have been confined to four 
settings, Sea, West, Air and War. We are buy- 
ing such stories constantly, but we feel that many 
writers are unwisely stampeding with the crowd 
when they could profit handsomely by remaining 
by themselves in some less competitive field. Where 
are the good stories that could be written of the 
Congo, of the Andes, of Darien, of the Yukon, 
of the Caribbean, of Afghanistan, of the great 
Gobi, of Australia and the teeming islands of 
Malaysia? These are but names cited at random. 
Stories that are steeped in the color of such 
unfamiliar backgrounds are at a premium. Not 
the tongue-in-cheek, lightly-plotted yarn that could 
be transformed from a Chinese to a Western 
story by a few touches of the pen. Rather the 
story that shows knowledge of the setting and in- 
terest in it, however come by. Synthesis is a 
delicate word to handle, but General Lew Wallace 
was not in Rome at the time of Ben Hur. Mas- 
tery of background results in honest writing, and 














honest writing remains the chief ingredient in 





down action yarns of foreign adventure ranging | 
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any story worth the accolade of cold type. Every- 
body’s speaks for itself here, but it is only one of 
many Magazines disposed to welcome the writer 
who has something new and unusual and worthy 
to offer.” 





Fight Stories, 271 Madison Avenue, New York. 
“We want novelettes of from 12,000 to 20,000 
words with color and action reality. We want 
compact plots that are not just a repetition of 
fight scenes. By this we don’t mean to play down 
the ring action—far from that. But we want to 
get that same change of pace in our stories which 
marks the good fighter from the bad, which pre- 
serves in the background that air of uncertainty 
and expectancy that is the life blood of a good 
yarn. Choose your own backgrounds—the ama- 
teur or professional ring, college boxing, boxing 
in the Army, Navy or Marines. We are well 
stocked on short stories, but will not pass up any- 
thing that packs a real wallop.” 





Lariat Story Magazine, 271 Madison Avenue, 
New York. “We are open for two or three com- 
plete cowboy novels up to 25,000 words. We want 
melodramatic action plus range feel and color with 
a hard-riding, straight-shooting cowboy hero.” 





Markets for Humor 


College Life, 56 West 45th St., New York. 
“We are very much in the market for original 
jokes, fillers and short humorous poems. Material 
submitted should be snappy, peppy and collegiate. 
We report on manuscripts promptly, and pay on 
acceptance at the rate of twenty-five cents to fifty 
cents a joke, one to two cents a word for all shorts 
under fifty words, and ten cents a line for poetry.” 

Doctor Rockwell’s Mustard Plaster, 1680 Broad- 
way, New York. Walter Buzzell, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. This is a 
humorous-philosophical magazine. “We _ want 
short stories, 500 to 1000 words, epigrams and 
verse. Manuscripts are reported on promptly, and 
we pay on acceptance according to value to us.” 





Judge Publishing Co., Inc., 627 W. 48rd St., 
New York City. Jack Shuttleworth, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We are 
in the market for short jokes, epigrams, short 
verses, paragraphs, and humorous articles or 
stories not over 300 words in length, the shorter 
the better. Prices range from $2 to $5 apiece 
for short jokes and paragraphs, and two to three 
cents a word for the longer material. We are 
also in the market for humorous drawings of all 
kinds and in any medium, but preferably pen and 
ink. Drawings should be mailed flat and return 
postage enclosed. Prices range from $10 to $75, 
according to the size of reproduction. Cartoons 
and humorous ideas are paid for at the rate of 
$2 to $10.” 


Pep Stories Magazine, 104 West 42nd St., New 
York City. Natalie Messenger, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
short stories, light, snappy, sexy and humorous of 
2000 to 3000 words, and serials—like short stories 
—of 5000 to 7000 words. We do not use photo- 
graphs. Light and snappy poetry is acceptable. 
Manuscripts are reported on promptly, and pay- 






























“]"g have started ten years sooner on a literary career. But 
there was no Palmer Institute then, ,, Given a natural abile 
ity, some perseverance, and the necessary power to under- 
stand instruction, any writer —would-be or experienced ~ 
would certainly find help in your course, The instruction 
ought to prevent a hundred false starts,“ 

—KATHARINE NEWLIN BURT. 
—best known for “Quest? ther sixth novel), *'Cock’s 
Feather,” and stories in “Red Book,’’ “Cosmopolitan,” 
"*Harper’s,”’ “Country Gentleman,” “McCall's.” 


Prevent 


those 
hundred 
false starts 


Must you write and rewrite . . . and when your 
story has come back, still rewrite? Trying to make 
those characters other than thin, spineiess little 
ghosts. To make them alive, warm, complete!— 
doing dramatic things naturally and with feeling. 
Mary, for instance, going plausibly with a white, 
mocking face to the a and dropping a shining 
object into the soundless water . . . and old Miriam 
spying so! 

Tt isn’t easy to make a story luminous and liv- 
ing. But the Palmer Institute can help you do so 
without a falter. They can take that story you 
are putting onto paper, and pour power inside it 
-« » life the characters to their own eager or plod- 
ding feet . . . make them fight, scheme, worry, 
strike out blindly, or lovably—pull their own story 
into tangles about them! Palmer instruction offers 
& surer, happier way than the “hundred false 
starts."* It is as personal as it is inspirational. It 
is fresh, authentic, thorough. With Palmer instruc- 
tion, you make your stories salable while you 
write them. 

Palmer Courses are endorsed by: Katharine Newlin Burt, 
(her “‘Cock's Feather™ is one of the year’s best sellers), Jim 
Tully, Carl Clausen, Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Alex McLaren, Julie M. Lippmann, 
Charles Kenyon, Frederick Stuart Greene, 


Send the coupon and let us tell you more, 

— oe ee ee ee ee ees eee og, 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
CLAYTON HAMILTON... PRESIDENT 
Dept.15-P, Palmer Building, Hollywood, California 
I am interested in: O Short Story Writing O English and Self- 
Expression 0 Photoplay Writing 


Name. 





Address 
All correspondence strictly confidential. No salesman will call. 
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ABSOLUTELY UNSALABLE 


when I received them—yet, after my editing, 
these stories were sold to well-known publishers : 


“The Demon Demonstrator” . Munsey’s 


eeee 


“Greater Love”....... coccesced Contess 
“Hatta Justice” .. 6.20. Young’s Magazine 
PES 600s 6510.00 89's . Breezy Stories 


“‘What’s Wrong With Aviation?”’. .Collier’s 
“‘Derelicts’”’ (Novel).......Dorrance & Co. 
PEON bacosditigiee4 nr . Ace-High 
“A Matter of Hence” = attend Sportsman 
“Honor of the Force” .. Danger Trail 
“A Jekyll-Hyde Experience” . True Story 

Dozens of other stories, classed as “hopeless” 
by critics and rejected repeatedly by magazines, 
were sold after revision to Blue Book, Argosy, 
Adventure, Black Mask, Blade and Ledger, 
10-Story Book, Wide World, Popular, Brain 
Power, Flapper’s Experience, and others. If 
you are in need of assistance—criticism, revi- 
sion, or sales—my service, backed up by ten 
years’ experience, will give your work the best 
possible chance. Write for terms, etc. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 


Criticism—Revision—Sales 
Former Magazine Editor—Literary Agent Since 1918 
306 Elton Building, Tallapoosa, Ga. 
























STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both big = and Magazine 
field. Manuscripts developed end Flag a submission to studios 
and publishers. Established tion and exceptional fa- 
cilities make our SERVICE Most’ ADVANTAGEOUS. Sales Depart- 
Ment operated on commission basis. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY. 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bids.. 
Holly ywood. California. 



















THE MANUSCRIPT MART 
Literary Advisers and Managers 
225 North Michigan Avenue, 
We place high-grade fiction, plays, scenarios, features, 
graphs, illustrative art work, and volumes of poetry. 
(Typing Service) 

INFORMATION ON REQUEST. 

Gladys Wilmot Graham, Director. 
Harold Vinal, Foreign Representative. 


CHICAGO 
photo- 




















Actual Sales Tell the Story 


Are you looking for an efficient sales service for your 
short stories? If so, I am the man who can SELL 
ANY WORTHWHILE SHORT STORY FOR YOU 
at least five times out of ten. Write for folder at once! 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Author’s Agent 
P. O. Box 10, Station “R,” New York City 































<} You Need This! 


Save precious thoughts from loss; write 
everything, from notes to books, easier, 











uicker, better by Ridderhand, semi- 
shorthand invented by writer. Quickly 

sao immediately useful. Book 

complete $2, postpaid. Folder? 
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ment is made at the rate of one and a half cents 
a word for stories, and twenty-five cents a line 
for poetry.” 





General and Literary Magazines 


The American Magazine, Crowell Publishing Co, 
250 Park Avenue, New York. “We wish to add 
new names to our list of authors who contribute to 
our Interesting People Department. The type of 
sketch we use is represented in any issue of The 
American Magazine. It concerns unusual People 
who have done unusual things. It may be a unique 
achievement, a story of success under physical 
handicap, the account of some individual’s worth- 
while social or public service, or it may concern 
some person’s scientific accomplishment. In any 
event, it must be unique and arresting—something 
the mere mention of which contains a high voltage 
of news and reader interest. In nearly every com- 
munity there is some one who has done or js 
doing something of an extraordinary or worth- 
while nature. It will be the writer’s task to find 
such individuals, obtain their stories, and then sub- 
mit them for our consideration. The formula is 
not an arbitrary one. It should, however, contain 
certain elements and one of these is direct quota- 
tion. An Interesting People Sketch may open with 
a human interest incident that illustrates some- 
thing in the story, or it may open with a definite 
statement of fact concerning the subject and his 
or her unusual achievement. Then, with this es- 
tablished, the reader should be made acquainted 
with the subject by considerable direct quota- 
tion. Supporting facts and figures conclude the 
summary. It is important that all facts and fig- 
ures contained in these Interesting People sketches 
be authentic. Good, clear photographs should ac- 
company the articles which, as a rule, should not 
exceed 1500 words. The minimum rate cf pay- 
ment for all sketches found available for publica- 
tion in this department is $50.” 

Liberty, 247 Park Avenue, New York. Shep- 
pard Butler, Executive Editor. Issued weekly; dc 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “Romantic, adventure, 
humorous short stories with youthful appeal, from 
1000 to 1500 words, are wanted; also timely 
human interest articles. Photographs suitable for 
illustrating stories and articles are accepted. We 
report on manuscripts within one week, and pay 
on acceptance at first-class rates.” 


of Business, Cass, Huron and 
Erie Sts., Chicago, Ill. Edward J. Mehren, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00a year. “There 
is just one idea underlying the editorial policy of 
The Magazine of Business, namely, that business 
in America is a tremendously moving thing, with 
which the business man must be in harmony if he 
and his business are to continue healthy and pros- 
perous. To be alert, to catch the new things, to 
mirror the spirit of healthy American business, to 
draw in broad strokes the underlying factors of 
American prosperity, and particularly the attitude 
of American receptive, aggressive, high-purchas- 
ing-powered-public—these are the tasks to which 
the magazine has long since set its hand. If we 
can help the American business man realize his 
intimate connection with this moving drama, and 
assist him in conforming with the new conditions, 


The Magazine 





modifying them to his purposes, or modifying his 
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Georges Polti 
Art of Public Speaking 
J. Berg Esenwein and Carnagcy 
Bera Esenwein and Roberts 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Berg Esenwein and Stockard 
Mason Long 
J. Turck Baker 
Frank Vizetelly 


Robert Wilson Neal 


Arthur S. Hoffman 
Joseph and Cumberland 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Emma Gary Wallace 
Felix J. Koch 
Michael Joseph 

L. Gordon 
L. Josephine Bridgart 
Robinson 
Arthur and Crosman 
Frederick C. Davis 
Dr. Francis Rolt-Wheeler 
Hiram Wallace Hays 
Radder 


Norman J. 


Norman J. Radder 


ORDER BLANK 


(currency, money order or stamps), 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


2, eer 
following books: 


Med kdnsenewserehesaaeswe 


Address 


Se 





Art of Inventing Characters..........--- 
Art of Versification..........seeceesees 
Art of Writing Photonlays.............. 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.. 
A ie ee ey eee eee 
The Correct Word and How to Use It..... 
Desk Book of Errors in English.......... 
Editorials and Editorial Writing.......... 


Eighty-eicht Ways to Make Money....... 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing....... 


Fiction Writing for Profit............++. 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing......... 
How to Prepare Manuscripts...........- 
How to ay Manuscripts........-.. 
How to Write a Short Story..........+.. 
oS to Write Photoplays..............- 
How to Write Short Stories.............. 
Juvenile Story Writing..........+-.+008. 
The Law of Newspapers..........+ee05% 
Making Your Camera Pay...........-++:+ 
Tht MawGhanterssc.ccccsiccvicceveccecvese 
The Newspaper Game..........+eeeeee0. 
Newspaper Make-Up and Headlines....... 


Newspapers in Community Service....... 






IDEAL BOOKS 
For Every Writer’s Library 


A comprehensive library is an invaluable asset to any 
writer. Amateur and professional alike will find myriads 
of enlightening information in the following volumes. 


S. Roland Hall 


th aecaw State so5.05 cars 


for which please send me, postpaid, 






J 1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts......... $2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 
2.50 The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
2.00 Dust oF Che Shere BOG 6 cic. 6c.0 vies csesinws - 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 
1.00 Plotting the Shoct Btery....ccccsovvseroes 1.00 
Chunn 
2.00 Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer.... 1.65 
Frank V. Vizetelly 
3.00 PS. PRONG 65 0.6:0 00000 68s pose es oe 3.00 
John C. Long 
1.65 Ripens wed BESS. éc ec vcicvicscecseses. -75 
Horatio Winslow 
1.75 PTS THis ioc snccscnnsvceocss 2.50 
Pcter Mark Roget 
3.25 Scenario Writing Today............++++- 1.50 
Grace Lytton 
1.20 Technique of the Mystery Story.......... 2.00 
2.50 Carolyn Wells 
Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations........... 1.50 
50 Georges Polti 
Universal Plot Catalog... ..cccccsvcssvces 1.50 
2.00 Henry Albert Phillips 
Walker’s aaening IN 666 6.0:8:6-0:0:0:0 2.50 
1.00 . Walker 
Where and How to Sell Manuscripts..... 3.50 
1.00 Wm. B. McCourtie 
cS ee 1.50 
1.75 James Knapp Reeve 
Walter's Desks BOG c.< 6.0.0s00cc ce cwsseeece 1.50 
1.00 Wm. Dana Orcutt 
The Writer’s Marktet.....cccscccceveves 1.00 
1.00 Writer’s Digest 
The Writer’s Question and Answer Manual 1.00 
2.10 Harry V. Martin 
Writing for Vaudeville...............++. 3.40 
3.50 Brett Page 
‘ Writing the Popular Song............+.. 1.75 
1.15 E. M. Wickes 
‘ Writing the Short Story.............+6- 2.25 
Berg Esenwein 
1.75 Writing NS re errr 2.25 
J. Berg Esenwein 
1.50 Your Everyday Vocabulary.............. 2.25 
J. Turck Baker 
Writing for the Magazines............-- 2.00 
Berg Esenwein 
3.00 Business Co I re err 2.50 
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wants 


diversified fiction—stories of adventure, 
romance, mystery, humor or sentiment—gripping 
stories of human interest and dramatic situations. 

Unusual stories that have been considered too 
strong or too daring—stories that other editors have 
been afraid to publish—may find favor with this 
publication that is unfettered by editorial precedents, 

Short stories should be from 4,000 to 10,000 
words and serials from 20,000 to 50,000 words. 

sh paid immediately upon acceptance of 

stories. 

Current issue of PRIZE STORY now on sale 
at all newsstands contains announcement of liberal 
cash prizes paid to authors and readers. 


Address manuscripts to 
PRIZE STORY MAGAZINE 


| 
Suite 633, | 
33 West 60th St., New York, N. Y. 











RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 





You Can Spend Only $1.00 On Any Double-Spaced, Typewritten 


Manuscript, With Us, Unless We Sell It For. You. Compare 
Our Plan With All Others. Ask For Your Copy of “Selling 
Your Story.”’ 


THE B-B SERVICE_COMPANY 
Chas. Roy Ky nm. Mgr. 
995-D East Rich St. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
COLLABORATION 


Until further notice a modern fiction writer 
will collaborate with a few more earnest 
writers for $1 a thousand words. I will help 
you to write with the finish that makes stories 
sell. Applicants must have a fair education, 
some experience and aspiration. James Nep- 
thali Tracy, Cleveland Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











like to sell sentiments for 

Greeting Cards? 

Years of experience in this line enable me to 

assist you. A charge will be made for reading 

and constructive criticism. Market will be given. 

MRS. J. W. MEEK 
Cc. a 


Would you 





Box 293 . Ark 











CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic. 
Revision — Private Tutoring — Criticism. 
Sales Service. Terms on Request. 
Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 


RITERS OF BOOKS 


We produce large or small editions of books at- 

tractively. Also, scenario copywriting service. 

Complete printing and publishing service for 
writers, including sales assistance. Revising and editing by 
expert staff. Write for book and other printing prices. 
Send details. Ask for FREE COPY of our book “Cashing 
in on Talent,’ a useful book for writers. 


WETZEL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Est. 14 Years. 336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22 























business to them ; 
bition. 


editors. 
2500 words. Occasionally too, we hope to have 
fun with business. We all have foibles—even we 
editors. Sometimes they clog the flow of busi- 
ness. They can be removed by a little good- 
humored ridicule when all of the preaching in the 
world will fail of result. Photographs of strik- 
ing industrial and business views are wanted. We 
do not use poetry. Manuscripts are reported on 
within ten days, and payment is made on Friday 
following acceptance, according to value of many- 
script.” 





National Geographic Magazine, Hubbard Mem- 
orial Hall, 1156 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $3.50 a year. “The ac- 
ceptability of an article depends in a large measure 
upon the territory treated, its educational import- 
ance along broad geographical or natural history 
lines, and how keen the public interest is in that 
part of the world, as well as upon the literary 
quality of the text and its length; and upon the 
number and excellence of the accompanying photo- 
graphs. Most desirable articles range from 5000 
to 7000 words in length and are accompanied by 
from twenty-five to forty illustrations. We do 
not publish poetry. Manuscripts are reported on 
promptly, and payment is made on acceptance.” 





Nation’s Business, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
1615 H St. N. W., Washington, D. C. Merle 
Thorpe, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We want articles of general busi- 
ness interest, of 2500 to 3000 words in length. 
Payment is made on acceptance.” 





Trade Publications 


American Carpet and Upholstery Journal, 312 
Bullitt Bldg., 181 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor, M. H. Readinger. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We can use articles on 
upholstery in its various aspects. We pay $10 for 
an article of 1500 to 1800 words. For the photo- 
graphs illustrating it we pay $2.00 apiece. Also, 
by men who know how, articles on the cut of 
covers for upholstered furniture are wanted, etc.” 





American Paper Merchant, 1426 Conway Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Frank C. Petrine. Issued 
monthly. “We want articles that describe how a 
paper merchant does things in a unique way. They 
can cover any phase or subject entering into the 
business of paper merchandising. Photographs are 
accepted. Manuscripts are reported on promptly, 
and payment is made at the rate of one cent a 
word and up, depending on quality.” 





The Keystone, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor, Harry P. Bridge, Jr. Issued monthly; 
$3.00 a year. “Ours is a jewelry trade business 
publication, and we are in the market for general 
merchandising articles of interest to retail jewel- 
ers, and interviews with prominent jewelers stat- 
ing their views on pertinent trade topics. We also 
use important news of the jewelry industry, al- 
though most of this comes to us through our 
regular correspondents. An occasional article deal- 
(Continued on page 74) 
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we shall have attained our am- 
The above gives the background against 
which incoming manuscripts are measured by the 
Manuscripts may be of any length up to § 
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NOW YOU CAN LEARN THE SECRET 
OF SHORT STORY WRITING 
FOR ONLY $5 


We present to you the finest chance show you with much detail just how 
you’ve ever had for learning how to todo it. This course is now available 
produce stories editors want. Produc- at the unusually low price of $5. This 
ing stories editors want and pay for $5 may mean a difference of $50—or 
is the goal of every true writer, and $500—in the price you receive for 
the experts who wrote this course your stories. 





AND GET THE WRITER’S DIGEST FREE 
—if you act quickly 


As a special inducement to prompt action, we are offering a year’s subscription 
for Writer’s Digest, absolutely FREE, with this educational short-story course at $5. 
Send for the “Ideal’’ course now, and besides receiving its valuable lessons, you'll 
receive in addition 12 big, instructive issues of this recognized journal for writers, 
absolutely FREE of charge. [If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will 
be extended for 1 year.] 

















Master the Art of Short Story Writing | 
—Study the “ Ideal’? Way— | 


Perhaps you are troubled by faults in 
25 BIG LESSONS AND writing you haven’t been able to correct. 
12 SUPPLEMENTARY Perhaps you are unconsciously guilty of — | 








LESSONS mistakes that cause heartbreaking re- 

These 25 bessons, cover wireny eae jections. The Jdeal Course in Short- 
from the “First Essentials in Short ~ 2 ae i , 
Story Writing.” “How to Ga a Story M riting will help you. The 
Story,” and “How to rae, See authorities who wrote it teach you the 
tion,” to “Atmosphere and Color,” ‘ 
“How to Write Dialogue,” “Climax fundamentals and the necessary rules. 
and Conclusion,” and “How and Study their lessons and you will master 
Where to Sell.” the short-story form. 


As a special gift we include 12 sup- 
plementary lessons covering “Char- 




















won awe “USE THs COUrcn”™”™ __ 


acter Interest, Denouement, Plot and } 
Character, Compression, Local Color, | WRITER'S DIGEST, | 
etc.” I 20-22 E, Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. ! 








I Gentlemen—Enclosed please find $5 (currency, money ] 
| order, check), for which send me the “Ideal” Course in ] 
i Short-Story Writing, and Writer’s Digest for an entire | 





An offer so generous as this is always 


| welcomed heartily, so be sure to get your — ] 
| order in now, and thus avoid any delay IIE, <.. candesigiinisinnn’aiabasesasienbibsiantna nano ] 
in receiving the first copy of your FREE I | 
subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST. | Street ...........00ce00seeeesseeees eons poeeiabeve 1 
Mail the coupon today. ] 

en ee ee ere ee 








t [J New Subscription (2 Renewal Subscription 
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“As absorbing as a book of fiction.” — 
Syracuse Post Standard. 


CROWELL’S DICTIONARY 
of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


and Handbook of American Usage 
By Maurice H. Weseen 
$4.50 


“Deserves a place at the elbow of every 
writer and reader who wants to under- 
stand his native tongue and use it with 
precision.”—N. Y. Times. 

Send for sample pages. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 


393 4th Ave., New York 


SELL YOUR STORY !— 
FREE REPORT 


Send your short stories for free examination. Save time, 
energy, expense, discouragement. Market your manuscripts 
intelligently. Beginners invited. Enclose addressed envelope 
with required postage. Save this memorandum. 











Danret O’Matiey Company, Short Story Specialists, 
109 East 34th Street, New York City. 





NEW MAGAZINE 
Writers to Have 
Published. Send 


Splendid Opportunity for Unknown 
Their Short and Poems 
manuscript or write for details. 


NEW VERSE AND FICTION 


Chestnut Ave., Livingston, New Jersey 


Stories 














A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 


AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 





The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization. Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers’—Macawber in “David Cop- 
perfield’”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in ‘Seventeen’”— 
Lightnin’ Jones in ‘“Lightnin’”—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization. For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until he has first studied this epoch-making work. 


Price, $2.50 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Writer's Digest 


WRITING FOR THE “STICKS” 
(Continued from page 14) 


Jack W. Wayne, 36 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago, IIl., is always in the market 
for new plays. Commission twenty-five per 
cent if author furnishes scripts and parts, 
Commission fifty per cent, if the agency 
furnishes extra scripts and parts. 

“Plays that have a good love story, plenty 
of comedy and a good ending always make 
good. Plays on current national topics are 
used very often.” 

Asks exclusive rights on contract basis, 
and same rate of commission for sale of mo- 
tion picture rights. (This is customary with 
all play agents. ) 

Bennett's Dramatic and Musical Ex- 
change, 36 West Randolph Street, Chicago, 
Ill. A very old and well established agency, 
Handles more stock plays than repertoire. 
Also leases Chautauqua rights. (One set 
and only six characters are the limitations 
of Chautauqua. Sometimes more than one 
set is used, but must be extremely simple.) 
Caters particularly to the larger tent shows 
which will pay higher royalties. Is always 
looking for new plays, but prefers those 
which have had a try-out. 

Author must furnish at least one script 
and one set of parts. If extra scripts and 
parts are not furnished, the agency has these 
made upon the first lease of the play, and 
same are charged against the author. 

Banner Play Bureau, 111 Ellis Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. This firm not only 
goes after tent and stock business, but also 
has a long list of published plays for ama- 
teur use. List shows some non-royalty 
plays, also a number of one-act plays. 

Commission rate with unknown authors 
is forty per cent of all royalties. Agency 
furnishes extra scripts and parts, and some- 
times publishes the play, which gives a wide 
distribution. 

Publishes bulletins of new plays and does 
plenty of advertising. 


Crepitors have better memories than 
debtors; and creditors are a superstitious 
sect, great observers of set days and times. 

—FRANKLIN, 
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MARKETING VERSE 
(Continued from page 49) 


gether. If you have a perfect little gem, 
send it alone. But if your work is rather 
sight or delicate individually, but interest- 
ing or expressive of personality taken to- 
gether, send a group, perhaps six. That is 
about the limit to send at one time. A single 
poem emphasizes the poem; but a group is 
sometimes more useful in getting the editor 
interested in the poet, and that, too, is im- 
portant. 

Prize contests? Yes, there is a certain 
amount of publicity attached to them, and 
if you submit work to all of them, you may 
win one some day. But they do hold your 
best work (second rate work has no chance 
in them) out of the regular market for sev- 
eral months. Regular publication in first 
rate periodicals is more important than win- 
ning contests. 

What magazines? I think the condition 
that they should pay something is essential. 
It protects you from your vanity. You 
can’t wreck your reputation merely from a 
greed to see your name in print constantly. 
A magazine that pays usually has fairly de- 
cent standards. So have some that don’t— 
but would you have enough honesty to know 
that a magazine had poor standards even 
though it used your work? <A magazine 
goes up several notches in a poet’s esteem 
the minute it accepts anything of his, or in- 
vites him to contribute. 

3e content to place only your best work. 
Perfect it and place it as well as you can, 


(Continued on page 76) 







Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Do you long to succeed as an author? Many 
potential writers don’t know their own dor- 
mant ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test in- 
dicates your power to create plots, characters 
that live, to understand human motives, etc. 
Dr. Richard Burton, a nationally recognized 
short story authority, offers you a complete, 
practical, result-getting home-study training. 
It develops style ability, perfects technique, 






Dr. Burton 


and teaches the methods of successful writers. 


ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today, and receive 
expert critic’s opinion of your story instinct—also booklet, 
“Short Story Writing,’’ and evidence of the success of Dr. 
Burton’s students. 

Laird Extension Institute, 560 Laird Bldg., 


Mpls., Minn. 



























AUTHORS—SPECIAL 
I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. 
If you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











DE LUXE SERVICE 


Send us your manuscript for free list of six 
best possible markets. Prompt answer. 
ANNE DONALDSON 
Constructive » criticism; Marketing and Mail- 
ing Service. Quality typing at low rates. 
P. O. Box 441 Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 











THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 


Our superior typing—“Typing that Talks’’—attracts the 
editorial eye, brings checks! Rate 10c per typewritten page, 
prose or poetry, one carbon copy, minor errors corrected, 
two markets suggested. Dialect, same rate. 10% discount on 
booklength. Please include postage for return ‘af work. For 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM add 10c by page. Brief critic- 
ism free to new clients with first order for typing. Tele- 
phone 6-6095. 


THE TYPERIE, 702 North Vernon, Dallas, Texas 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


50c a thousand words; 1 carbon included 


(5 years with an editor; 2 with an author.) 
MISS ETHEL LAROS 


122 N. SECOND ST., EASTON, PA. 
“100 Minutes from Broadway” 





























































SELL YOUR WORK REGULARLY 


Short Stories, Novelettes, Serials and Articles Wanted For Sale 


I am in constant touch with the magazines and publishers and in an advantageous position to establish contacts for 
writers whose work shows promise. I endez avor to not only sell the stories which my clients send me, but furnish them 
with tips and suggestions of the current magazine needs which I feel they can supply. I develop and train my clients to sell 
steadily to the markets for which their work is suited by constructive criticism and coaching from the editorial viewpoint. 
have sold the work of my clients to leading American and British magazines, and have successfully placed novels 
with the best-known publishers. few of my recent magazine sales in America, too numerous to list in detail, will give 
some idea of the scope of my contacts: 
Pictorial Review Five Novels 
Peoples Popular Flying Stories 


Target 


Romance 
Haversack 


Cupid’s Diary 





Prize Story Flying Aces Love Story Mystery Stories 
American Brief Stories True Story M i of Busi 
Living Age Sunset American Mutual 


Modern Homemaking Popular Aviation 
from writing approximates $10,000.00 a year 


West 
Current History Complete Novel 
1 handle the entire output of professional writers whose income 
Write for circular descriptive of my service. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Authors’ Agent NEW YORK, N. Y. 


155 East 42nd Street 



































Author and Critic Offers 


PRACTICAL. ASSISTANCE 
TO WRITERS 


Sales Service—Criticism—Reconstruct- 


ing. Highest recommendations. Write 
for circular or submit manuscripts for 


definite report to 


ADELE S. BAILEY 
P. O. Box 186, ZANESVILLE, OHIO 











A group of author critics have combined to 
correct, criticise and sell rejected short stories 
for a small fee. 

SHORT STORY SPECIALISTS 
166 William Street, New York City 


Western Office: Provo, So. Dak. 














Verse Writers 


Publishers are always on the lookout for good 
verse, for which they pay well, because there is 
a scarcity of really good verse writers. jecome 
This practical book will help you do it. 


“The Art of Versi- 
fication” is the most 
complete and practical 
book written on the 
principles of poetry 
and composition of all 
verse forms. Edwin 
Markham says: “You 
certainly have swept 
into one volume all of 
the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique 
of verse. There is no 
better book than this 
one for those who wish 
to study the art of 
versification.” 

Some of the many 
important subjects it 
treats: The Ten Ele- 
ments of Poetry; The 
Analysis of Verse; 
Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Metersand the Stanza; 
Blank Verse, Dramat- 
ic Poetry; The Ballad; 
The Lyric; The Sennet; Light Verse; Satirical 
Verse; Humorous Verse; Parody; etc., etc. 

With this book, you can master the problems of 
meter, rhythm, such intricate but highly marketable 
forms as the rondel, rondeau, rondelet and sonnet; 
ae can build up your poem into suitable stanza 
engths; in short, you will understand “the language 
of poetry.” 


one. 























Cloth-bound, gold lettered; gilt 
top; 311 pages. $2, postpaid. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept.. 
2 E. 12th Street, Cineinnat!, Ohle. 
en:—Please send me @ copy s° 


Gentlem ‘The Art of Versifi- 
eation,”’ for which I enclose $2 (M. 


check or currency). 










































































































Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 70) 


ing with some historic jewels or silver is desired, 
This material should be highly authentic and must 
be written in an interesting style—a rather difficult 
achievement in our estimation. Glossy print photo- 
graphs should accompany all articles. We report 
on manuscripts within a week or two, and pay 
at the rate of thirty cents an inch for news to 
one and two cents a word, depending on worth 
of material to us.” 


National Nut News, 2939 Ss. Michigan Ave., Chi-§ 


Editor, D. Elliott. Issued monthly; 
lic a copy; $1.00 a year.- “We are in the market 
for nut news of commercial value to industry, 
whether growers, shellers, brokers, etc. Anything 
from 150 to 750 words, payable at one-half cent 
a word.” 


cago, Ill. 


The National Printer Journalist, 129-135 E. Mich- 
igan St., Milwaukee, Wis. John L. Meyer, Editor, 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want articles of 200 to 500 words on ideas, meth- 
ods, plans, etc., that have been used to increase 
prestige, sales, revenue, etc., in printing and news- 
paper offices. Photographs of the man or woman 
who give the experiences are wanted. Manuscripts 
are reported on within one week, and payment is 
made on publication, at the rate of one-half cent 
to~three cents a word, as used.” 


Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth St, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Robert E. Sterling, Editor, 
Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Tech- 
nical articles on new developments in flour milling 
and baking; descriptive articles on new milling 
plants and on successful feed manufacturing enter- 
prises; inspirational and experience articles on 
merchandising methods in the milling and baking 
fields; and articles on outstanding successes among 
retail bakers, are wanted. All articles should be 
fully illustrated by photographs or drawings when 
possible. Photographs not designed for illustrat- 
ing articles should be fully captioned. Length of 
articles is unlimited, but preferable length is about 
3000 words. We pay on acceptance, at the rate of 
one cent a word.” 


The 


Miscellaneous 
Allstate Authors’ Corral, Collettsville, North 
Carolina. N. E. Clark, secretary. We are in the 


market for negatives and prints from all parts of 
the world covering all subjects. We especially 
desire meguners of scenery, in fact, anything per- 
taining to the Great Outdoors. We are making a 
collection on this subject, and desire the best. We 
ask all our contributors to co-operate with us in 
attaching a piece of paper to each negative or 
print explaining the subject of the photograph, 
and where taken. Good rates are paid on accept- 
ance and prompt report is assured if self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope is enclosed. We are also 
interested in manuscripts of all nature, and solicit 
any offerings. 


Apropos, 


4228 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Editor, Harold A. Perrill. Issued monthly ; 35c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use articles (up to 
2500 words) of particular interest to motorists. 
Photographs are accepted; also light verse with 
motoring or outdoor appeal. Manuscripts are re- 
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wrted on within two weeks, and payment is made 
yn tenth of month following publication, at the 
rate of one cent a word for articles, 25c a line for 
verse, and $3 for photographs.” 





Babyhood, 513-515 So. Washington Street, Ma- 
rion, Ind. Editor, Ira Park, M. D. Issued month- 
ly; lic a copy; $1.00 a year. “Ours is a magazine 
for mothers and we use articles pertaining to the 
care and health of mother and child from pre- 
ntal to six years of age; also articles on the 
physical and mental training of children up to 
six years of age, of 1000 to 2000 words. Photo- 
graphs of unusually pretty and developed babies 
are accepted. Payment is made on first of month 


Waiter publication, according to type of material.” 





The Chatelaine, McLean Publishing Company, 
153 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. Anne 
Elizabeth Wilson, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
acopy; $1.00 a year. “In the line of fiction, we 
want two, three and four part serials; short sto- 
ries—3000 to 5000 words; juvenile stories, 2000 to 
3000 words—all with Canadian or indefinite locale. 
Stories should be light. We also use articles on 
current women’s problems of direct Canadian in- 
terest, household hints, recipes, cookery, etc. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within three weeks, and 
payment is made on acceptance.” 





The Chicago Daily News, 15 North Wells St., 
Chicago, Ill. James A. Sanaker, Feature Editor. 
“We are overstocked with short stories. We can, 
however, use more sketches of 800 words with a 
woman interest. The rate of payment is $8.00 a 

(Continued on page 78) 









TYPEWRITERS 
ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. aid 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Manuscripts given prompt attention. Neat, accurate 
work. Minor corrections made, carbons furnished. 
Special rates for trial orders. 

FLORENCE C. BURTON 
111 Chapman Avenue, Auburn, N. Y. 











FOUND—A Typist With A Heart! 
As 2000 writers will tell you. Let me 
prove it by typing your copy for 30c 
per thousand words. Carbon and post- 
age free. Ten years’ experience. 


V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 








WE TYPE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


as you want them. Neat, clean, 100% correct work. 
Prompt service. Am in business to stay and want your 
repeat orders. Rates 50c per 1000 words with Carbon 
Copy, includes minor corrections. Submit your typing 
for estimate to: 


J. S. CHURSCH 
HAZLETON, PA. 




















My Students Are Getting Results 


NE of my students who has finished his general training and is working with me on 
special problems and plots, has just sent me a copy of a popular magazine containing 


eight stories and novelettes. 
and four of the stories are also by him. 


One of the novelettes I worked out for the author in detail, 
His name is being featured on the covers of air story 


magazines, as the name of a former student of mine is being featured on Western magazines. 


The November, December, and January issues of Real Detective Tales contain stories 
which I plotted, and I notice in the November issue stories by two other authors whom I 


trained and started selling. 


I have just had a conference with a student of two years ago. 


During the conference I 


replotted a full length novel which will run serially in a popular magazine, the idea having 


been approved by the editor. 


This author, who never sold a line before working with me, 


has made over $2,000 during the past year by writing in his spare time, for in the day he 


holds a responsible business position. 


During the past year several novels of a serious nature have been placed with represent- 
ative publishers by active students; several old students who are making their living by writing 
have come back for special help on novels, and another writes that since working with me she 


can sell a book MS. before it is written. 


__ If you care to know more about my methods, write for the little booklet, “How I Work 
With Writers ;” it will be sent free upon request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; author of “Narrative Technique” 


342 Madison Avenue, 


New York City 
























































































































Dollars Roll In 


from 
Inviting Manuscripts 


Editorial departments must consider 
hundreds of manuscripts every week. 
Those finally selected for publication 
are invariably those neatly and at- 
tractively prepared ‘es manuscripts 
which really invite a reading. 

It seems that editors are attracted by 
the pleasing, fresh appearance of 
manuscripts which invite a reading. 
Send your manuscripts out neatly 
typed on crisp looking manuscript 
paper and then watch the dollars 
roll in. 

For the convenience of those readers 
who are unable to obtain manuscript 
paper we have arranged to supply it at 
cost. This paper comes packed in com- 
plete sets, including paper, envelopes 
and carbon paper. Owing to the low 
price at which it is sold, we are unable 
to sell less than a set. 


Each Set Consists of: 


75 Sheets manuscript paper, 8'/2x11 
inches. 

75 Second sheets for making carbon 
copies. 

25 Manila Envelopes 
manuscripts. 

25 Manuscript Return envelopes if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets carbon paper. 


COMPLETE SET $1.50 


for mailing 


USE COUPON 

WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

NE A ais sibs oavs Please send me........ 
sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at $1.50 
per set. 
Name 
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MARKETING VERSE 
(Continued from page 73) 
even though this takes time and _persever- 
ence. If you write more than a dozen or 
sO poems a year, remember that some of our 

best poets do not. 


But do not think you have thrown a poem §f 










he 


wee 


away if you place it with a small publica- 


tion. If it is striking—an unusually good 
or universally appealing poem—it will be 
reprinted. Some newspaper editor who 


TPES > 


runs a column of quoted verse will see it— } 
the small poetry magazines usually place § 
these editors on a complimentary mailing ] 


list. 


Through a metropolitan paper, or the | 


literary column of the Literary Digest it § 
will reach the large public it deserves. It 


finally will lodge in one or more of the sev- 
eral anthologies. 


This may seem a fatuous hope. It is in 


the majority of cases, but not in the case of | 


the extraordinarily good and unusual poem. 

I can hear a voice of skepticism from the 
young man who writes in a very modern, 
brutally realistic fashion—especially if he 
writes long poems. There are so few mar- 
kets for the long poem, and for the experi- 
mental poem, that those who write them are 
almost forced to publish where they can 
without payment, and to issue their work 
in book form in order to have it printed at 
all. Part of the prejudice against long 
poems is that they are dull; against ‘‘mod- 
ern realism” that is usually half-baked or 
unsuccessful. There are a few magazines 
which welcome radical work, and perhaps 
the supply of good work is no greater than 
the demand. 

Don’t antagonize a publication which al- 
ready has used your work by sending them 
poems obviously unsuited or uncongenial to 
them. 

If you write about the people or envi- 
ronment of a certain locality, you can place 
it in the periodicals of that locality providing 
it is complimentary in every way. If not, 
send it to a magazine of national circulation 
not published in that locality. 

Shall you change your poetry to make it 
more adaptable to the periodical to which 
it is being sent? If I were sending to a 
Christian Science publication I would avoid 
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a gloomy title—for instance the word death, 
even if merely used figuratively, as “The 
Death of Day.” I would be careful about 
risque titles with some magazines and with 
the newspapers. The newspapers run to 
simple titles, short enough for one column. 
On the other hand the literary reviews and 


bCTSever- 
lozen or 
€ of our 


Aa 


| a poem @ the literary magazines, are, I believe, more 
Publica- @ apt to buy a poem with a thought provoking 
ly good Mf title. 
will bef = When it is proved that a certain poem can 
4d who E not be sold in its best form, it is time enough 
s€¢ It— @ to consider whether minor changes or omis- 
‘ place § sions of “objectionable” words or stanzas 
mailing 4 will make it fit the editorial policies. Us- 
“asl the ually the whole subject matter or point of 
gest it @ view is offensive rather than the details. If 
es. It J the editor likes a poem as a whole, he will 
ne sev. usually not demand changes fpr reasons of 
policy, though he will suggest changes for 
t Is in § artistic reasons. These suggestions should 
ase of J be weighed carefully, as often the editor 
poem. §# can see the poem more objectively than the 
m the J poet can. But in the last analysis, it is the 
ern, poet, not the editor, who signs the poem, 


he J and the poet should not damage his poem 
in order to get it published. 














JACK LONDON said: 


“I like your simple, direct, 
straight - from -the - shoulder 


method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in 
giving my judgment that 
your course in short story 
writing is excellently com- 


prehensive and practical.” 


jor Z4 st ailitin, 

This should mean more to you than anything WE 
can say—The Hoosier Short Story Course is the 
only one he ever endorsed. 

CHECKS OR REJECTION SLIPS! 
Which are you getting? Rejection slips are the 
horror of every Amateur Writer! Hoosier Students 
are getting Real Money for their work! Under the 
personal direction of Dr. Johnston, who will give you 
unlimited personal criticism and manuscript sales 
service, you, too, will get checks! 

Write for free booklet, “‘The Art of Story Writing.” 
Tells all about our service and course. Also our splendid 
course in English! Write today. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Dept. 1912 FORT WAYNE, IND. 





AUTHORS—WRITERS 


Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accurately to 
meet editorial requirements. Errors in spelling and 
other minor corrections made. Work proofread. Car- 
bon copy, extra first and last page if desired. Reason- 
able rates. Write for information. 


Cc. L. PINCOMB 


Overland Park, Kansas 


DM 


P. O. Box 172, 
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T]- Our high-quali ice off ) ful 
_— STOP! ! revision. neat and ‘sccurate typing with car- 
n are bon copy. prompt attention. and assistance 
on 3 i in —. ~~ - ae, ——e per roe 
we ryt wm t pm 
can | There was once a small boy who began a manuscript service is just what you have been looking for. 
work i y ° ip. b ' l ae isn’t it? Give us a trial; we guarantee satisfaction. 
diary. His first entry began thus: BESSINGER SERVICE CO. 
: * “Got up this morning at 7 o’clock; went | ZgsDslSS Seuss ess oes Saree, Si 
- to school all day till 4 “30 p- m.” TYPI STS WANTED! 
"ye He showed this to his mother, and she Ss ° 
f or J “ : 
ae was horrified. Make your typewriter earn good 
ee “Got up, indeed!” she cried. “What a money for you during your spare hours, 
haps , iful ‘ ° D 7 ot > typing manuscripts for authors. 
ioe dreadful expression. oes the sun get up! Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
No, it rises. You must do the same. WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 
al- And the grammatical woman scratched Write today for advertising 
we out the words. rate card, and full details. 
bn On the next day the small boy again 5. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
showed the diary with his final entry be- ‘ 
. ‘ 7 : WRITER’S DIGEST 
r fore going to bed. 
said rT — ’ OF a her ~ad Desk T, 10s : 
io Set at 8 o’clock,” his mother read.— 22 E. 18th St. Cincinnati, O. 
ing nen. 
ot, ————S[S —_—_— 
on $$ FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 
t Not a school—no courses or books to sell. You are just as capable of writing acceptable 
: stories as thousands of successful writers. Original plots and ideas are what is wanted. 
ch Plots accepted in any form. Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. Send for free booklet. 
a UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917) 
; 508 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., LYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 





































































































Save a Dollar 


ON THIS MOST USEFUL OF 
ALL RHYMING DICTIONARIES:-- 


Walker’s 
Rhyming 
Dictionary 


This big, 706-page Rhyming Dictionary is 
the most helpful book for writers of verse 
and songs ever published. The whole Eng- 
lish language is arranged according to the 
termination of each word. (Also useful in 
devising salable cross-word puzzles.) 


As in the ordinar 
dictionary, words fol- 
low each other in 
alphabetical order ac- 
cording to the letter 





WALKER’S 





RHYMING this Rising Dintion 
DICTIONARY ary they follow each 


other according to the 
letters they end with. 
All words, therefore, 
that end with ao are 
placed first in this 
©..| book, instead of all 
‘2 | words that begin with 
1a as in the regular 
the dictionary. 
j 4 To illustrate, let us 
vy ahs ouppese that the writer 
o poem or song has 
td line with the 
word extension. He 
wants a suitable rhyming word. He turns to his 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and immediately finds 
ascension, descension, dimension, to pension, sus- 
—* discussion, and man others. If the word 
e night, we have height, fight, might, plight, light, 
fright, sprite, white, tight, sight, kite, bite, etc. 











Cloth bound, 706 pages. 


1 Yr’s. Subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, and Rhyming Dictionary 


ALL FOR $3.50 


The regular price of Walker’s Sgpins Diction- 
ary alone is $2.50, and of Writers’ Digest, $2.00 a 
ear. By using the coupon now, you can secure 
foth for only $8.50, saving a dollar on an unbeat- 
able combination that every writer needs. 


DOLLAR-SAVING COUPON—CLIP NOW 


WRITERS’ DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Send me Walker's Rhyming Dictionary and enter 


(or extend) _ subscription for Writers’ Digest an 
entire year, a ~ $8.60, postpaid. I enclose this 


amount » currency or check acceptable.) 

NOME ccsccccvvescececcccceccesccccesoscesovess 
Address ...... eeccccccccces oP occccevcccescccece 
COP ccccvcsccccccccccccccccss SUM cccccccese - 











THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 75) 


story. Jokes and jingles are always welcome, as 
are sparkling epigrams and snappy skits of 100 
to 200 words.” 

D. A. C. News, 241 Madison Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. Editor, Chas. A. Hughes. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2. 50 a year. “We are in the market 
for humorous stories not over 1500 words in length 
and clever poems. Manuscripts are reported on 
promptly, and payment is made according to merit, 
as soon as accepted.” 





Direct Mail Selling, 460 W. 34th St., New York. 
Editor, Verneur Edmund Pratt. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the mar- 
ket for stories of successful use of printed litera- 
ture by great manufacturers, with samples of mail- 
ings and data as to results secured, not over 1500 
words in length. Also essays by direct mail men 
(or interviews with advertising managers and sales 
managers) on the technique of printed salesman- 
ship, not over 1000 words in length. Photographs 
of those interviewed or the authors are used. We 
report on mantiScripts within two weeks, and pay 
on publication, at the rate of one to four cents a 
word.” 

Distribution and Warehousing, 249 West 39th 
St., New York City. Kent B. Stiles, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want feature articles and news stories that deal 
with the problems and activities of public mer- 
chandise and household goods warehouses. (A 
private warehouse is one operated by a company 
for storage of its own goods; in such plants we 
are not interested.) A public warehouse sells its 
space and services to either (a) the national dis- 
tributor who routes his goods through public ware- 
houses from factory to wholesaler, retailer and 
consumer; or (b) the home-owner who places his 
household effects in storage. ‘A’ is a public mer- 
chandise warehouse; ‘b’ is a public household 
goods warehouse. We are interested also in the 
problems of the traffic and sales managers, who, 
on behalf of the national distributors, route their 
companies’ goods through the merchandise ware- 
houses; the problems must, however, be associated 
with such warehousing. We are interested also in 
motor truck operation and maintenance as it relates 
directly to the business of public warehousing. We 
pay $2.00 for each photograph used. Manuscripts 
are reported on within a week, and payment is 
made at the rate of 35c an inch (8 on 9, 14 ems), 
equivalent to about $10.00 a page for the usual run 
of news’ stuff; a minimum of three-fourths cent a 
word for articles; and one cent a word for unusu- 
ally valuable feature articles. We pay on 15th of 
month of publication.” 








Dry Goods Reporter, 215 South Market St. 
Chicago, Ill. Frank E. Belden, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We can use 
departmental merchandising stories —500 to 800 
words—telling about the successful methods of get- 
ting volume and profit in fabrics, hosiery, notions, 
lingerie, wash frocks, small wares, men’s clothing 
and furnishings, floor coverings, draperies and cor- 
set departments in retail stores. Photographs of 
window displays, department interiors, etc., are 
desired, as well as copies of newspaper and other 








advertising, if pertinent. We report on manu- 
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scripts within a week and pay on acceptance, at 
the rate of one cent a word, and $3.00 for photo- 


graphs.” 

Freelance Writer, Box 247, Long Beach, Calif. 
Harold J. Ashe, Editor. “We use about five ar- 
ticles in each issue by leading authorities in their 
respective writing fields. By authorities we mean 
those who have had some actual experience in the 
field in which they write, and preferably backed 
by some degree of success. Our more specific needs 
are for 1000 to 1500-word articles on any phase 
of profitable writing (excepting advertising and 
allied work) : writing for the pulp- -paper markets, 
writing air stories; verse writing, trade-paper 
work, etc. We especially welcome the meaty 200 
and 300-word filler. However, the so-called in- 
spirational drivel does not make a hit with us. 
The short ones should have as much constructive 
help, paragraph for paragraph, as the longer ones. 
We do not use photographs or verse. We report 
on manuscripts within two weeks, and pay on pub- 
lication at the rate of one-half to one cent a word.” 


Express Messenger, 63 Broadway, New York. 
“We are not in a position to accept contributions 
from outside writers.” 


1181 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
David Manley, Managing Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We will be glad to 
see stories regarding sales methods of gift shops 
and of the gift departments in department stores. 
Such stories should tell either of advertising meth- 
ods, training of salespeople, unique sales ideas, buy- 
ing methods, accounting systems or some other 
actual merchandising angle. We do not want long 
stories merely describing the store or the depart- 
ment. We will, however, buy photographs of shop 
interiors, window displays, etc., to be accompanied 
by captions of fifty to a hundred words. All stories 
must be accompanied by photographs. Articles 
written in the actual words of the shop owner or 
the department manager are preferred; interviews 
are good, also. Present requirements are for ar- 
ticles regarding either department store gift sec- 
tions, or very high-class shops. Manuscripts are 
reported on mgenrcvongg & and we pay one cent a 
word for long articles, $2.50 for photographs, and 
around $10 for a story.” 


Giftwares, 


Illustrated Mechasics, | 1411 Wyandotte St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Editor, E. A. Weishaar. Issued 
monthly; 5c acopy; 25ca year. “News of latest 
inventions and devices, labor and money saving 
ideas, homecraft articles and shop hints, are wanted. 
We do not care for long feature articles. All ar- 
ticles should be illustrated with good photographs 
and in case of construction articles, drawings or 
pencil sketches should accompany them. We do 
not use poetry, fiction or humor. Manuscripts are 
reported on within a week, and payment is made 
at the rate of one cent a word for text, and $1.50 
to $3.00 for photographs.” 
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THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magasine of Real Help for all Who Write 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept, 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 











TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manuscripts. 
Novels, plays, stories, magazine articles, essays, sermons, 
poems promptly, accurately typed. Good paper, double spaced; 
clear carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sample of work on 
request. Fifty cents per thousand words. Songs and poems, 
two cents a line. 


MAUDE K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill. 








SPECIAL SERVICE 


Is your work prepared by an experienced writer? If 
not, I shall be glad to offer you this service. Manu- 
scripts will be typewritten neatly and correctly with 


one carbon copy. Charge: 30c a thousand words. 


G. SEELEY SMITH 
34 Ferry Street, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 




















, You Write It- We Type It 


A Neat, accurate typing. A manuscript 
=~ ..f Which invites reading. Good bond 

WY peper, one carbon. Extra first and 
ec last page. Minor corrections. 
YS Mailed flat. Postage paid. 
Money-back agreemente 


7 60¢ 1000 words. 

Try ue for results. 
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j 611 Bercantile Betecenat 
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MANUSCRIPTS 
Perfectly typed on good bond paper. Spelling 
and punctuation corrected. 50c per thousand 
words—one carbon. 

GLADYS MONTEZ 


1024 Dakota Street, San Antonio, Texas 














GUARANTEED TYPING SERVICE 
typed on good bond paper. 
bon copy. Special 20% 


Manuscripts accurately 
50c per thousand words—one car 
discount on first manuscript typed. 

RALPHIA E. BRADSHAW 
1721 Second Street, San Diego, Cal. 

















is the reward for good work. 
a reason for it. 
my help. Booklet sent free of charge. 


139 E. GARFIELD BLVD. 





A CHECK FOR YOUR STORY — 


If your work is not selling as fast as it should there must be 
I can help you whether a beginner or one who has 


ALBERT B. CHRISTENSEN 





“arrived.” Write me for 


CHICAGO, ILL. 




























































































Writer's Digest 


Make Big Money | 
as a News Writer || 


Dont be misled by fanciful stories of “born” newswriters—such stories are | ey 














































wi 


purely mythical. Every successful journalist of today has developed his or | Ne 
her acquired talents, commonly known as good judgment, initiative, persistence, | whe 
and ability to think rapidly and clearly. They learned HOW first—then went Publ 
ahead. 


One Sure Route to Successful News Writing } BD co ) 


Julian J. Behr, a graduate of “the college of hard knocks and experience,” has \ 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE.- | ire | 
SPONDENCE. It will show you the right way to begin. It will tell you just how to ber 
avoid the pitfalls that have held many brilliant writers back for years. W 


Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, | 
have said, “If I had only had such an opportunity when I was starting, how much 
easier it would have been!” 





Are YOU Receptive to the Teaching of One Who Knows 
the Shortest Path to Attainment? 


The wise man is he who profits from the experience of others. You have a better ae | 
opportunity than many of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when vali 
they started their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS | 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent | 
many stumbles by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help | 
you more towards success than any other one thing. 


$7.00 for $5.00! ber 





ELEVEN IMPORTANT The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE te 
LESSONS IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- is 
ENCE is $5.00, but if this special offer is ac- | ag 
1. ae - cepted at once we are going to include a year’s 
2°. What pnd re subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If 
‘as Mie. you are already a subscriber, it simply means that | 
é Mums Hiadic the Steve. we will extend your subscription for one year | 12 
5 Maw ts Ca the Stare to the from present date of expiration. | 
Paper. If your ambition is directed towards the news- ¥ 
6. Newspaper Correspondence. paper field, we know that you will accept this ; 
7. How to Handle “Copy.” liberal offer today. | 1 
8. General Instructions. | 
9. Expressions to Avoid. ———=——-= MAIL THIS COUPON a scietiaetnanin 
10. Branches of Correspondence. 
11. Correspondence as a _ Bread The bey and Cincinnati, Ohio, | , 


inner. I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) for $5.00, 


l 

| 

| 

| 

| 

for which send to me by return mail your “IDEAL” | | 

| 
| 

| 
| 
| 
| 











COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 


ENCE, and{{"ter ,}my subscription to THE WRITER'S | 


DIGEST for one year. 





The WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East Twelfth Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Authors—Free Criticism Service 


Every member of the Authors and Publishers Guild of America receives 
with his application a credit slip of $2 to apply against a constructive 
criticism of his original work by the Guild’s official critic. Besides 
this valuable criticism the Guild affords authors aid and counsel in 
their writing through contacts with publisher, editor and writer members. 





TO LONGER need vou seek the uncertain ad- 2 ae 
N ; N 3ER ae I u seek the uncertain ad Advance Market lips 
+ vice Of triends in lieu of the creative criticism 
which is so difficult to obtain in literary work. Besides the criticism department, the Guild aids 


its members in their contacts with magazine mar 


Ne need you depend upon months-old, or per- 
kets by issuing, monthly, 






































hay unfounded, market 
ti ; Fra eo gh and an Advance Bulletin of 
iy sfonde vou cutene. (Pee Lite Ge Gult’s| = See 
tive aid and advice in ve ur Benefits to Members selling tins, sad These 
tive WoOTK throug! ) : ; ; 
chee faae with a ae. i—Valuable contact with members, Bulletins will be mailed, 
Slings and tna welees. publishers, editors and successful fresh from the editors 
cn saga: cheaigall gy ie writers. pens, to each member with 
re joining as fellow-mem- 2—A credit of $2 to apply on construc- out charge. 
ber tive criticism of original work by Current activities of 
: ‘ able literary critic, with three Guild members will be pub 
Vhy Organized probable market suggestions. lished in a special Guild 
he Guild was organized 3—Guild’s “Advance Bulletin of Mar- Department in WRITER'S 
issist writers new in ket Information,” mailed each mem- DIGEST, which has been 
r chosen field, as well ber monthly, listing fresh market selected as the Official 
as the veteran, by pro- information, editorial tips, prize Organ of the Guild. And, 
noting closer co-operation contests, news, etc. as a special concession 
among publishers, editors 4—National publicity on Guild activ- to Guild members, 
nd writers. Its profes- ities. WRITER’S DIGEST, for 
sional counsel and con- 5—Information Department, conducted one year, will be included 
ructive literary advice exclusively for members. with every application for 
will - of . inestin ible 6—Special prices on books. membership in the Guild! 
ore oo o cow 7—Privilege of using the Guild official This, however, gives you 
is nibliibeien ty tiie emblem on your personal sta- but a partial idea of the 
professional cout tionery. Guild’s activities and the 
8—One-year subscription for Writer’s many advantages a mem 
5 i Digest, the Official Organ of the bership in the Guild will 
cism department for mem- Guild. give you. Every writer 
bers, under the who is in earnest about 
of a competent his career should become 
critic. Upon jo every member a member without delay. The present membership 
is furnished witl f $2 to apply fee is moderate. We urge interested writers to 


join now by using the application blank below. 





against criticism of 


‘‘authors and Publishers Guild of America’’ 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


1200 Jackson Street - ~ - - - 
| AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS GUILD OF AMERICA, | 


1200 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ership in the Guild, my first year's membershi fee of $5, which is | 
is 3 ? 

I am 





I enclose with my application for m 
to entitle me to all privileges of the Guild, including a credit slip for $2 to apply against criticism order. 


to receive Writer’s Digest for one year 


ID 50 oh 64d SR THOSE SECEMEDLISEDIRTAIND RSET LAP THEE 
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(Kind literary activity) 




















New Department 
Widely Acclaimed 
By Newspaper Men 


Writer’s Digest’s New Department Dealing 
with Theory, Practice and Activities of the 


TS 


to any move that might knit 


editorial ear ever attuned 





more closely together its army of 
friends and readers to their mutual 
satisfaction, WRITER'S DIGEST 
last month launched its “News- 


writing and Journalism™ depart- 
ment—a forum wherein ideas and 
tricks of the newspaper profession 
may be exchanged to the profit 
of all. @ This new department, 
which is 


of the writing trade, will be of 


devoted to vital news 


particular interest to reporters, 
news writers, copy-desk men, re- 
write men and all men and women 
who write. Every division of the 
newswriting profession will be 


dealt 


ment. Each and every article deals 


with in this new depart- 
with the work-a-day problems of 
those actively engaged in prepar- 
ing the day's news for publication. 
@ WRITER'S DIGEST, although 
widely read by a great number of 


newspaper folk, wants to get ac- 


“Fourth Estate’? Began in the January Issue 





quainted with all the people ac- 
newswriting. 
paper 
something desirable in 


tively engaged in 


Has somebody on_ your 
evolved 
news-writing technique? Tell the 
readers of Writer's Digest about 
it. Tell of some of the “good 
breaks” and “bad breaks” you have 
experienced in landing big stories. 
Do you think the police reporters 
should be subsidized at headquar- 
ters in order to stay in the good 
graces of the Chief, or should they 
write ALL the news as long as its 
not defeat the 


Let's have opin- 


publication does 
ends of justice? 
ions and counter opinions from the 
newspaper folk. Woven into the 
woof and the warp of every news- 
experience are 


Tell the 
readers of Writer's Digest about 


s 
paper persons 


stories that rival fiction. 
them. The new department be- 
longs to the active newspaper folk. 


Let them use it. Send your copy to: 


Editor: Newswriting and Journalism 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


-- Cincinnati, Ohio 




































































